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Quick Reference Card 


Applesoft Programmer’s Assistant Command Summary 


Commands work in immediate execution only. Type 
& plus first letter of each command (first two letters 
for &MAnual). Typing whole command is optional. 


&Auto (start), (inc) 

Automatically assigns line numbers beginning with 
<start> at increments of <inc>. <Start> is 
required; default for <inc> is 10. 


&Compress 

Removes all nonreferenced REM statements. 
Contents of referenced REM statements are 
removed, but REM statements left intact. 


&Hold 


Stores RAM-resident program above HIMEM: until 
retrieved via 3:Merge. 


&Keys 
Allows display of certain characters unaccessible 
from Apple I| and Apple |i Pius keyboard: 


Type This 


(CONTROL }-(0) 
(CONTROL }-(K ) 





To Get This 





pe | 





&Length 


Gives byte length of program in memory. 


&MAnual 


Turns off automatic line numbering (ŁA), extra 
characters (F). 


&Merge 
Combines program stored by Hold with current 
RAM-resident program. 


&Noshow 


Turns off Show. 

&Renumber (start), (inc), 

(first), (last) 

Renumbers program beginning at <start> in 
increments of <inc>. To renumber part of a 
program, also state lowest <first>. highest 
<last> line to renumber. Defaults are <100>., 
<10>, <lowest>, <highest>. 


&Show 

Displays embedded control characters in 
highlighted text (II and I! plus only). 
&Xref 


Lists each variable and all line numbers in which 
each appears. 
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Boston Window Command Summary 


Functional Command Summary 


Editor Access 


Enter editor (CONTROL}(E ) 
Quit editor (CONTROL}(Q) 
Cursor Movement 
Open window (CONTROL}(0 ) 
Move left one (—) (lle) or J 
i character or (CONTROL}(A ) 
Move right one (—) (lle) or K 
character or (CONTROL}(S ) 


© (lle) or I 

or (CONTROL }-(W) or -(K) 
(Ci) (lle) or M 

or (CONTROL}-(Z) or -(J) 
Move to left edge of screen 
Move to right edge of screen (CONTROL}(E } 
Scroll toward top of program 
Scroll toward bottom of 

program 


Move up one line 


Move down one line 





Boston Window Cursor Moves Diagram 


Start of ta line ga’ ft one character 


Delete 

Delete character left (CONTROL}(H ) 
(with (6) on 
Ile) or (—) (with 
(ó) on Ile) 


Delete character at cursor 
Delete program line 

Delete to end of program line 
Restore last character deleted 


(CONTROL }(0 ) 

(CONTROL }(J) 
(with (ó) on 
lie) or (—) (with 


(6) on tle) 


Apple lie (DELETE) key deletes character left without 
Putting it into buffer. Restore command cannot 
recover characters removed via (DELETE). 


Copy 
Open, close copy buffer 
Insert copy buffer contents 


(CONTROL}-(1 ) 
or (Ile) 


(CONTROL}-(T )—— Top of page. then scroll 
(ESCAPE }-(‘ 

(CONTROL }-(W)<—— Up one line 
(ESCAPE}-(1 ) 


Right one character End screen line 


conta.) oe CONTROL }-(A ) (ESCAPE }-(J ) (ESCAPE}(K ) (CONTROL}(S) (©) (CONTROL}(E) 





Find, Replace 

Find specified string 

Add wildcard character 

Replace string with specified 
string 

Global Replace 
(after (CONTROL }-(F ) 
(CONTROL )}-(R)) 


(CONTROL }-(F ) 
(CONTROL }-(W) 
(CONTROL }-(R) 


(CONTROL }(G) 


(ESCAPE }-(M ) 

(CONTROL }-(Z }—— Down one line 
(ESCAPE}(. } 

(CONTROL }-(V )=— Bottom of page. then scroll 


Start New Line 
Start new higher line 


(CONTROL }-(M) 


Or [RETURN 


(CONTROL }-(*) 


Start new lower line 


Miscellaneous Functions 


Autonumbering ON-OFF (CONTROL}(N ) 
Autoinsert ON-OFF (CONTROL }(@) 
GOTO specified line number (CONTROL }(G ) 


insert control character 


(CONTROL }-(P } 


(H) 
(with (6) on 
ile) or (—) (with 
(4) on lle) 

(CONTROL }-(D) 
(with (6) on 
lle) or (—) (with 


(6) on lie) 


‘acter left without 
nand cannot 
ELETE). 


(CONTROL }-(C) 
(CONTROL }-(! ) 
or (Ile) 


3 screen line 
NTROL }(E } 


croll 


(CONTROL }-(M) 


or (RETURN 


(CONTROL }-(*) 


(CONTROL }-(N ) 
(CONTROL }-(G) 
(ConTROL}-(P ) 


Alphabetic Command Summary 


(CONTROL }(A) 
(CONTROL }(0 ) 
(CONTROL }-(E ) 


(CONTROL }(E ) 
(CONTROL }-(G} 


(CONTROL }(H) 


(ConTROL}(1 } 
(CONTROL }-(K ) 
(CONTROL }(M) 


(CONTROL }(N ) 


(CONTROL }-(0) 
(CONTROL }(P ) 


Moves cursor left one character 
—same as ! 

Moves cursor to left edge of 
current display line 

Opens/closes copy buffer 

Deletes character at cursor 
position, moves all text left one 
space 

From Applesoft, enters editor; 
trom editor, moves cursor to 
right edge of current screen line 

FINDs specified string 

GOTO specified line number; at 
end of (CONTROL}(F ) 
(CONTROL}-(R) sequence, does 
Global Replace 

(with (G)on lle) Deletes character 
to left of cursor, moves all text 
left one space—same as (6}-(—) 

inserts contents of copy buffer at 
cursor position 

Moves cursor down one line— 
same as (CONTROL }-(Z), M 

Moves cursor up one line—same 
as (CONTROL}-(W), (ESC) | 

Deletes program line containing 
cursor 

Opens window on current 
program line, closes window on 
new line; if autonumbering is in 
effect, assigns line number to 
new line higher than current line 
—same as key press 

if autonumbering is ON, turns 
OFF; if autonumbering is OFF, 
turns ON 

Opens window 

Use before adding control 
character to text; control 
character displayed in inverse 
video 


(CONTROL}-(Q) 


(CONTROL }-(R) 


(ConTROL}-(S) 


(CONTROL }-(U) 


(CONTROL }-(W) 


(CONTROL) (X) 


D 
(CONTROL }-(*} 


Leaves the editor and returns to 
Applesoft with cursor at bottom 
left of screen 

Used after (CONTROL}(F ) to 
establish replacement string or 
to effect the replacement 

Moves cursor right one 
character — same as K 

Moves cursor toward top of 
window or scrolls to start of 
program; stopped by press of 
any character key 

(with (G) on the lle) Restores one 
character from delete buffer — 
same as (¢}(—) 

Moves cursor toward bottom of 
window or scrolls to end of 
program; stopped by press of 
any character key 

Moves cursor up one line—same 
as (CONTROL }(K), I; 
wildcard character in FIND string 

Cancels current command (FIND 
or GOTO) 

Deletes into buffer all characters 
from cursor to end of program 
line 

Moves cursor down one line— 
same as (CONTROL}(J ), (ESC) M 

if autoinsert is ON, turns OFF; if 
autoinsert is OFF, turns ON 

Opens window on current line; 
closes window on line to have 
lower line number than current 
line; if autonumbering is in 
effect, assigns line number to 
new line lower than current line 
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Special CALLs and POKEs 


Reconnect Boston Window, 
full screen 

Reconnect Boston Window, 
half screen 


Set AUTONUM to stipulated 
increment 


Delete nonquoted spaces 
(buffer) 
Restore to normal 


Delete nonquoted spaces 
(screen) 
Restore to normal 


Display PRINT as ? 


Restore to normal 


Turn off status line 


Display status line 


POKE 32925, 


A a a 


FOKE 37648, 


166 
PORE 3784! 


FOKE 3r7ss., 


126 


POKE 37789, 


156 


POKE 37781, 


D 
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Functions of Special Keys 


(DELETE) 


HW O8 


W 


TAB 


(On lle only) Deletes character left 

(does not go into buffer) 

Turns on escape mode 

Opens window on curent line, inserts 
blank line below current line, and 
closes editing window around blank 
line 

(On Ile onty) Moves cursor up one 
screen line 

(On lle onty) Moves cursor down one 
screen line 

Apple II and II Plus: Removes 
character left and puts into delete 
buffer 

Apple lle: Moves cursor left one 
character; with (6), removes 
character left and puts into delete 
buffer 

Apple |! and || Plus: Restores last 
character put into delete buffer 

Apple lle: Moves cursor right one 
character; with (ó), restores last 
character put into delete buffer 

(On lle only) Inserts copy buffer into 
text—same as (CONTROL}(1 ) 


High Resolution Character Generator Summary 


Functional Command Summary 


Display Characteristics 


Inverse video 
Normal video 
All uppercase 
All lowercase 
Shift 


Choose character set 


Clearing the Screen 
Clear page 

Clear to end of line 
Clear to end of page 


Choosing Display Page 
Page 1 as primary page 
Page 2 as primary page 
Display primary page 


(CONTROLO) 
(CONTROL }(N } 
(CONTROL }(K) 
(CONTROL }(S) 


(CONTROL }-(A ) <r> 


(CONTROL }-(P ) 
(CONTROL }(E } 
(CONTROL }-(F ) 


(CONTROL }-(0 } (CONTROL}-(A} 
(CONTROL }-(0} 
(CONTROL }-(0 ) (CONTROL}-(D ) 


replaces Appiesoft INVERSE command 
replaces Applesoft NORMAL command 
K for Kaps Lock 


Next character upper, all after lower 


Page Sc 
Scroll Te 
Wrap Te 


Overlay: 
Text Ove 


Compiler 


Transpa 


Reverse 


Print Re 


Wine 
Full-s: 
Upper ic 
Lower ri 


Block D 
Start Bk 


End Bio 


Accessi. 
Call user 
Call user 


Issuing t 
relocata’ 
the case 
expects 
location 
byte firs 


Original 
Restore 


Clearing 
Turn off 





‘acter ieft 


line, inserts 
t line, and 
round blank 


>r up one 
yo down one 


oves 
into delete 


left one 
yoves 
into delete 


ores last 

e buffer 
right one 
tores last 

e buffer 

/ buffer into 


XO) 


command 
command 


ər lower 


Page Scrolling 
Scroll Text window 
Wrap Text window 


Overlays 


Text Overstrike (CONTROL}(O) (CONTROL)-(0) 
(CONTROL}(O) 


Complement Overlay 


Transparent Overlay 


Reverse Overlay (CONTROL)}-(0) (CONTROL}-(R) 
Print Replace (CONTROL)}-(0) (CONTROL)-(P J 
Windows 

Full-screen window 


Upper left corner window 
Lower right corner window (w) 


Block Display 
Start Block Display 
End Block Display (CONTROL}(D) 


Accessing Machine Language Routines 


Cali user routine 1 (CONTROL}-() 
(CONTROL }-(0) (CONTROL) (Z) 


Call user routine 2 


issuing the first of these commands does a JSR to 
relocatable location 10 in HRCG (or location 13 in 
the case of the second command). There HRCG 
expects to find your subroutine’s address in 
locations 10 and 11 (or 13 and 14 for routine 2), low 
byte first. 


Original Parameters 


Restore parameters (CONTROL }(Z ) 
Clearing HRCG 


Turn off HRCG (CONTROL }-(RESET) FF 


(CONTROL}-(0) (CONTROL }-(S) 
(CONTROL}-(0} (CONTROL }-(W) 


(CONTROL}-(0) 


Old dots combine with new dots on 
same page 

New dots covering old dots on same 
page cause color of oid dots to be 
complemented 

New dots overlay character on 
secondary display; result transferred 
to primary 

Same as Transparent, except overlaid 
dots on secondary display 
complemented 

The standard condition 


All characters after this command 
taken as single unit until 
(CONTROL )}-(D ) occurs 

defines end of block; each character 
typed after this taken as individual 
unit again 
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Alphabetic Command Summary 


Default parameters are marked with an asterisk (°). 


(GONTROL}-(A)<n> 


(CONTROL }-(D ) 
(CONTROL}(E) 
(CONTROL }(E ) 
(CONTROL}(_ ) 
(CONTROL }(K) 
(CONTROL }-(N) 
(CONTROL }-(0} 
(CONTROL )-(P ) 
(CONTROL }-(Q) 
(CONTROL}(S) 
(CONTROL }-(V ) 
(CONTROL }-(W) 
(CONTROL }-(Z) 


Selects character set n 
Begins Block Display 
Carriage return 

Delimits Block Display 

Clears to end of line 

Clears to end of screen 
Inverse video 

*Caps lock 

Lowercase 

*Normal video 

Selects option (see list below) 
Clears page 

Homes cursor 

Shift 

Sets text window (upper-left) 
Sets text window (lower-right) 
"Sets text window (full screen) 
Restores default parameters 


Biock Character Forms 


Below are the four ways you might see the same 
characters appear on the display. The first figure is 
seen through HRCG, the second in HRCG after 
pressing (CONTROL }(RESET), the third in a normal 
line listing, and the fourth in a line listing with 
control characters visible. 
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(GONTROL)-(6) (GONTROL)-(A) 
(CONTROL) (6) 
(CONTROL) (©) (CONTROL}-(C) 
(CONTROL -(©) (CONTROD-©) 
(CONTROLO) (CONTROLO) 
(CONTROL}-(©) (GONTROL}-(F) 
(GONTROL)-(6) (CONTROD-(R) 
(CONTROLO) (CONTROL)-(S) 
(CONTROLO) 
(CONTROL) (©) (CONTROD-(W) 
(CONTROLO) 
CONTROL- (©) (CONTROD-Z) 


Compiementary Colors 


Black ..White 
Blue ...Orange 
Green. . Violet 


Controli characters highlighted 





*Primary = page 1 
Primary = page 2 
Complement Overlay 


Display primary 
Text Overstrike 
*Print Replace 


Reverse Overlay 


*Scroll Text 


Transparent Overlay 


Wrap Text 


Call user routine 1 
Call user routine 2 
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Introduction 


Welcome to the Applesoft/DOS Tool Kit, part of the DOS 
Programmer's Tool Kit package. This introduction briefly 
describes the capabilities and requirements of the Applesoft/DOS 
Tool Kit, and gives you a look at how this manual is set up. 


About the Applesoft/DOS Tool Kit 


The Applesoft/DOS Tool Kit is designed to help you use the full 
Programming capabilites of your Apple || series computer. Here 
you'll find a collection of software tools to aid you in creating, 
developing, and modifying both text and graphics-based 
Applesoft programs. 


The programs that make up the Applesoft/DOS Tool Kit are all to 
be found on the disk labeled DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume |. 


UO 


Who Can Use the Tool Kit? 


This kit is intended for experienced programmers (or those 
aspiring to programmerhood) who are familiar with Applesoft and 
DOS 3.3. It is not mainly intended for the novice, although some 
programs can be used by novices. The Ribbit and Skylab games 
can be played by children. Before you use this tool kit, you should 
be familiar with both DOS and Applesoft. 


Equipment You'll Need 

To use all the programs in the tool kit, you should have 

è an Apple Il series computer with at least 48K of RAM 

è at least one disk drive (16-sector) 

è a DOS 3.3 SYSTEM MASTER disk 

è a set of hand controls 

The controls are necessary for Animatrix (the character graphics 
editor) and the games. 

About the Appiesoft/DOS Tool Kit ix 


es About the Manual — 


This manual explains how to use the programs in the 
Applesoft/DOS Tool Kit. You don't need to read it from beginning 
to end, but can pick and choose the chapters that describe 
capabilities you're interested in learning about and using. 


LL 


How the Manual Is Organized 
The manual is divided into three parts. 


Chapters 1 through 4 describe utilities useful for all programmers. 
These chapters include introductions to and tutorials for the 
Applesoft Programmer's Assistant, Boston Window, System 
identification Routines, and From Machine Language to BASIC. 
There are two versions of Chapter 2 (Boston Window)—one for 
people with Apple II or Il Plus computers, and one for folks with 
Apple lle machines. 


Chapters 5 through 7 are concerned with the tools for developing 
and using special text and animation character sets; they cover 
Animatrix, High Resolution Character Generator, and the 
Relocating Loader. 


Chapter 8, Bringing It All Together, uses most of the programs in 
the tool kit to show how to implement character animation in any 


program. 


Here's a list of the programs discussed in this manual, and a brief 
description of each: ~ 


Part 1—For All Programmers 


Chapter 1 Applesoft Programmer's Assistant—a utility 
that adds 11 new commands to Applesoft, 
including ones for renumbering and merging 


programs 

Chapter 2 

(and 2e) Boston Window—an Appiesoft program editor 

Chapter 3 System Identification Routines—a brief set of 
routines you can add to your programs so they 
can distinguish among models and 
configurations of Apple I! series computers 

Chapter 4 From Machine Language to BASIC—a utility for 


converting machine language routines to 
BASIC program lines 


x introduction 


Part 2—For High Resolution Graphics and Animation Buffs 


Chapter 5 Animatrix—a graphics editor for creating high 
resolution character sets for special alphabets 
and animation sequences 


Chapter 6 High Resolution Character Generator — 
a utility adding around 30 commands to 
Applesoft for the manipulation and 
presentation of character sets on the high 
resolution displays 


Chapter 7 The Relocating Loader—a pair of programs 
(RBOOT and RLOAD) used to load and relocate 
special Rfiles above HIMEM: 


Part 3—All Programmers Take Note 


Chapter 8 This chapter ties together most of the programs 
discussed in the manual. Everyone who uses 
the tool kit should read it at least once. 
Programmers interested in the graphics utilities 
will find it especially useful. 


This manual makes frequent reference to the game programs 
RIBBIT and SKYLAB, to the character animation demonstration 
Program MAXWELL, and to various character sets. All of these 
programs and files are to be found on the disk labeled DOS 
Programmer's Tool Kit Volume |. Additionally, some of the 
chapters make reference to the 6502 Assembler manual and the 
EDASM program, also included in the DOS Programmer's Tool Kit 
package. 


How the Manual Is Designed 
Look for these visual aids throughout the manual: 


Words with which you may be unfamiliar appear in boldface. They 
are defined in the glossary at the end of the manual. 


Words you should type and words as they appear on the monitor 
display screen are printed in computer vworce. 


About the Manual xi 


By the Way: Gray boxes contain incidental information and helpful 
hints. 
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E ‘Gray boxes containing text in computer voice are 


eant to represent your monitor display screen 
Fand show you what appears there. 


i 


A Warning 
Boxes like this indicate potential problems or disasters. 


Notes in the margins are signposts that 


summarize main points so you can 
more easily fiip to a particular 
discussion, example, or format. 


a 


For Further Information... 


You can find more information on many of the concepts presented 
in these chapters in the Applesoft and DOS reference manuals, 
and in the Apple || series hardware reference manuals. Especially 
helpful are the appendixes in the Applesoft BASIC Programmer's 
Reference Manual that discuss high-resolution and text pages, 
and the structure of system memory. 


a __— 


A Warning 


Before you go any further, make a Copy of the two DOS Programmer's 
Tool Kit disks. Use the COPY program on your DOS SYSTEM MASTER 
disk to do it. Then put away the originals. Do it now! 
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Applesoft Programmer’s 
Assistant 


The Applesoft Programmer's Assistant (or APA for short) adds 11 
new commands to Appiesoft to help you write and change 
programs. APA can number lines automatically as you type in a 
program, renumber a program, merge one program with another, 
and eliminate REM statements to save program space. It can also 
cross-reference locations of variables, and tell you how much 
memory space your program occupies. And if you have an Apple II 
or Il Plus (as opposed to a Ile), APA lets you type special 
characters usually not available from the keyboard. 


APA and Boston Window, the Applesoft program editor described 
in the next chapter, create a wonderful environment in which to 
write programs. It's an excellent idea to have both of these 
utilities in memory whenever you write Applesoft programs. 


To Use APA and Boston Window Together: To use the features of both 
programs at the same time, you need to run the Boston Window 
program before you start up APA. To do that, first type BRUN BOSTON 
WINDOW and press Then go on reading this chapter. 


Applesoft Programmer's Assistant 3 
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Figure 1-1. APA Opening Display 


Because the process of getting APA up and running will clear out 
memory, be sure to save any program you've been working on. 
Then insert DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume | into the 
appropriate disk drive and type FUH LOADAFA. 


For Technical Types Only: The program LOADAPA calls a special 
sequence of machine language routines, known collectively as the 
Relocating Loader, to do its work. Briefty, LOADAPA takes APA and 
loads it (get it?) into the computer at the highest point available for 
program and variable space (that is, at HIMEM:). Then it resets HIMEM: 
to just below APA, so that APA can live in memory at the same time as 
the Applesoft program with which you are working. 


For a detailed description of the Relocating Loader, see Chapter 7 of 
this manual. 


When you press the drive whirs and zicks and the 
LOADAPA program loads, relocates, and initializes APA. You see 
this on the screen: 
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The Appiesoft prompt appears in the lower left corner of the 

screen and, after you enter HEH to clear Applesoft’s memory, 

you're ready to begin a new program or to continue working with 

one stored on a disk. £ 
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% begins all APA commands 


éA does automatic line numbering 


Whenever you want to use one of APA's commands, type the 
ampersand (#.) followed by the first letter or letters of the 
command word and any optional parameters. If you wish, you can 
type the whole command name. Spaces are optional. The 
ampersand tells Applesoft to interpret what immediately follows as 
an APA command. 


APA's commands fall into four categories: numbering programs, 
merging modules, conserving space, and displaying program 
information. 


Numbering Programs 


Being able to manipulate line numbering is essential for making 
program changes. APA gives you several commands for keeping 
on top of the numbers. 





Automatic Line Numbering 


The Auto command gives you automatic line numbering and saves 
you the drudgery of typing in line numbers yourself. To issue the 
command, you type £A. This command must always be followed 
by the line number you want to start with. Adding an increment 
number is optional, but if you do add one, you must separate the 
line number from the increment number with a comma. 


This command begins by assuming you want the numbers to 
increase by 10 from one line to the next. To write a program starting 
with line number 20 with increments of 10, simply type #-A 26 and 
press (RETURN). Press the bar and the line number 24 
appears. Type your program line, press (RETURN), and press the 
bar again: the next line number, number 24, appears. To 
start (or continue) numbering from, say, line 150, type #:A 154. 


lf you want an increment other than 10, add a comma (and a space 
if you wish—it’s optional) after the starting number and type the 
increment you want. Thus if you want a program to start 
numbering at line 15 with increments of 25, type =A 15, 25. 


if you want to leave a line number unused, press and 


then the bar; the next line number appears, and no 
statement is typed under the previous one. 
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The key is labeled (CTRL ) 
on the Apple |i and Ii Plus 


&MA turns off autonumbering 


&F renumbers a program 


If you change your mind about a program line while you are typing 
it and want to cancel it, press (CONTROL}-(x); the line is canceled. 
Press the bar and the same number (but not the code you 
typed) reappears. 


Note: if you have APA loaded in memory at the same time as Boston 
Window (which is usually an excellent practice), using APA's Auto 
command disconnects Boston Window. Boston Window has its own 
automatic numbering feature, which you should use instead. See 
Chapter 2 for a description of Boston Window. 


To turn off automatic line numbering, type £&MA for MAnual and 
press (RETURN). MAnual is the onty APA command that requires 
more than one letter to execute. MAnual is in effect when you load 
APA; you have to ask for automatic line numbering to get it. 





Renumbering Lines 


The Renumber command renumbers all or any part of your S 
program. with any starting line number and increment. / 
Renumbering can be extremely useful when there are no more 

whole numbers available between lines and you need to squeeze 

another line in. It's one thing if your program looks like this: 


1456 FEM THIS 15 A SAMPLE LINE 
1156 FEM THIS IS THE HET LINE, SO LINE NUMBERS 
1651 TŪ 11493 ARE OFEN 


You've got all the space in the world to add new program lines. But 
if your program looks like this: ~ 


1847 REM ASSUME THIS LINE 1$ INDISPENSABLE 
1448 FEM OITTO THIS LINE 
1443 FEM YOU HEEC THIS LIWE TOO 


1656 FEM THIS IS ALSO ALINE YOU CAN'T LIVE 
WI THOT 
1451 FEM LET'S SEE YOU SGUEEZE INLINE 16056,5! 
1452 FEM THE HEST 25 CONSECUTIVE LINES AFE ALSO 
TAREEM 


you're in a world of trouble if you need an additional line 
somewhere around 1050. That's where $F comes in. 
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&R’s Default Values 


If you execute the Renumber command without specifying any 


parameters (that is, if you type £F and press (RETUAN)), then APA 
assumes that you want to use the following numbers: 


Sk 166, 14, Ø, 63999 


These are £&F's default values. 100 designates the lowest line 
number to be assigned, 10 is the increment between numbers, 0 is 
the lowest possibile line number to be renumbered, and no 
numbers above 63999 can be assigned to a line. This command 
renumbers the entire program in memory, assigning 100 to the 
first line and incrementing each line by 10. 


Here’s an example of how this renumbering works. Clear out 
program memory by typing HEH and pressing (RETURN). Then type 
this short program and save it under the name SAMPLE (you'll be 
using it again in its pristine form later): 


16 PRINT "S" 
26 PRINT "A" 
36 PRINT "M" 
40 PRINT "P" 
Sa PRINT "L" 
EB PRINT "E" 


Now type Ż:F: and press (RETURN). Then list the program. It now 
looks like this: 
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s = o Ya ee. 
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T bnaE PT AAA : ; ei e Ti: 
NT ORR er ean aa | 
REINT AEE EE el oe eee 
2 i pas > ie - +” Las ‘ A we 
ENT =e; ë = A Sa 


oe ; ar “4 : a 
m~m- . 1 - — ~~“ « =a s . ~< 
pads e mta A i n o a ssa eee ES L m nS rA 





You can specify a different starting line number and increment by 
using this format: 


ak <new first line number>, <increment between lines > 


For example, #:F 1006, 5G gives you 

51808 PRINT "S". = JOPE oS + Re SS Se 
71050 PRINT “ASC: F aE a AA 
$1180 PRINT *Ħ" > [ae 
£1150 PRINT "P" get oF reese 
“1266 PRINT "L" 

"1258 PRINT ʻE" 
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Used to be line = 1050 


Puse was line = 1000 
Formerly line = 1100 


These lines used to be between the 
current #910 and #1250 


Partial Renumbering 


if you want to renumber only part of a program, you can specify the 
first and last old line numbers to be changed, in this format: 


&.F <new first line number>, <increment>, 
<first number to change>, <last number to change> 


lf you specify in your sample program ‘F: ap, 18, 1888, 
1146, for example, only the line numbers between 1000 and 1100 
inclusive will change: 


ee en a en, ee ee ee TEE Se a 
M™hoaa PRINT- S" ma gaie e i aT 

910 PRINT "A" 23 pe a 
Pi PRINT “M” — 


= 


as 


, 1150 PRINT =P" a ee ey 
« 1288 PRINT.“ *.  ~ 8S E oe er 
~1258. PR INT * N A 5 ee i Ea < ‘i 


oan et, ee ie ES than. Po an | PA 


Moving a Block of Code 


You can also do clever things like moving segments of a program 
from one position to another. Let's say that lines 920 through 1200 
form a unit you want to move to the end of the program, beginning 
at line 5000 with increments of 20 between lines. It's done with this 
command: 


ee Saag, 28, 928, 1200 
As you've probably guessed, 5000 is the new first line number, 20 
is the new increment, 920 is the first old line number to change, 
and 1200 is the last old line number to change. 


If you issue the command in your sample program, you'll end up 
with this: 







a Gyrus LA K qr, gre ara Tenge Jë E a a oe 2a a sa = ee 
~ = ne 7 = zm, ù = ge Aui T = ef ` z = 
a <5" = ee See ae RE ag eS 
Ss rot eg ae wae Br py pa 


” s A eS eta 
. os Or as es a ed 


18 P ee 
$1250. PRINT -PE* ope ge o. Tu 
842 ee a ee 


— 


- at x aa 
“a4 G Mmeo $ -2 
. ~ + J 2 = > y re - -3 
—_ - ats ~~. . à > =“ 
qer Pa e . SS > = + > r 
. Erei y ‘ee ee jem SE So ei Shas —— 


Notice that the block of newly renumbered lines has moved to its 
correct place in numerical order. 
Now add the following REM statement to this program and save it 
under the name SAMPLE2: 

A REM THIS ISAMERCE SAMPLE 


You'll use this program again to learn the Merge command, 
coming up in the next section. 
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What &R Won't Do 


APA won't let you use Renumber to interleave lines, which occurs 
when a line range is renumbered such that its new numbers 
overlap the numbers of an existing line range. Use $F: to spread 
out the interval between lines or to move blocks of code from one 
part of the program to another. If you want to interleave line 
numbers, use the Merge command, described in the next section. 


The ¿F command will change references to line numbers in 
GOTO’'s, GOSUB's, ONERR'’s, and the like; but it will not change 
line references embedded in REM statements. It will, however, 
change the number of the line containing the REM statement. 





Warning 

Sometimes, especially with longer programs, &R takes a little longer than 
you might like. It seldom takes longer than a few seconds; but if it does, 
just be patient. Resist the temptation to press (CONTROL }(RESET). 
Pressing during the renumbering process will certainty 
stop the show, but it might also do unspeakable things to your code. Be 
sure you have a copy of your program stored safely on disk before you 
attempt a large-scale renumber, just to be on the safe side. 





Merging Modules 


How often in programming have you wished you had a tool to join 
together separate programs or program modules? You probably 
find yourself using the same routines over and over again to do 
similar tasks: routines to manage text display, routines to prompt 
users for certain kinds of input, and so on. APA's merging facilities 
let you write these routines once, store them on disk, and then call 
and use them in various programs as you need them. 
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&H puts a program on hold 


&M merges two programs 


10 








eee es 
Holding a Program ~ 


The Hold command stores the current program in memory above 
HIMEM: so it can’t be erased, and lets you load another program 
into the area your program just left. 


Make sure that SAMPLE? is still in memory. If it isn't, reload it from 
disk. It should look like this: 






r REM THIS IS A MERGE SAMPLE 
900 PRINT "S" 
10 PRINT "A" 
250 PRINT "E" 
00O PRINT "M" 
5020 PRINT “P” 
35648 PRINT “L" 


Now type &:H. If you try to list the program now, you'll get nothing! 
The program hasn't been destroyed; it's just been moved in 
memory. To bring it back, read on. 


as a 
Merging Two Programs ( 


Showing you how Merge works is easier than describing it. Load 
the program SAMPLE from disk, and list it. It should look like this: 


=A 7-7 ere « f -a = oe T n trs LOL PE EA A E EE 
Fie PRINT "S" foe es, ea eed 
@ PRINT "A" > : on ae a ee oe 
. * -~ _* a 
Bita: ot o a 
s A m agati < Ea a aia - z ¢ a & Ea d as ? 
` , š a a 


i eo se 
S zeia. A , 
=| = e 















Ata =e 


fae =~ E re ’ 4 as, 
Bitton Pert. Arg 43 te pee 
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Now type the command £M and list the program. You should get 
this: 

Se HERE TR ees Sg TR ae ee 
e REM THIS TS A MERGE SAMPLE = =~ eed 
Ge Rint "Oo ccs. Ses, eee 

PRINT “A" o ORAS Son See ae 

@ PRINT “H” Be Dee SAS See a, 

PRINT per : SRST Eg Se ape tiers Ba eee 
@ PRINT "i=" Saye ee 
PRIHT- FE" > 
See PRINT "S" — 

1@ PRINT *R* . : 

258 PRINT “E” 7 a er 

688 PRINT “M"-- e Fi See S 
“5926 PRINT "P" SE. tee 
5040 PRINT "L" ee Se e 
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The program you had on hold has been called back and nierged 
with the program you loaded from disk. Note that the lines have 
been interleaved; line 0 is where it belongs. before line 10. While 
interleaving can’t happen when you use the ®:F command, $: does 
it quite nicely. 


Warning 


If the program on hold has line numbers that are the same as the program 
in active memory, APA gives you the message DLIPLICATE LINE 
MLIMEEF and lists the offending lines. Then APA asks you if you want to 
continue. If you give it the go-ahead, the program lines in the hold area 
replace the similarty-numbered lines in active memory. If you tell APA not 
to continue, then you can change the program in memory before going on 
with the merge. 


You can leave a program on hold indefinitely while you play around 
in active memory; but the world being as strange as it is, you really 
ought to make sure you have a copy stored on disk of both the 
program on hold and the program in active memory. 


Dumping a File on Hold 


Sometimes you'll have a program on hold that you later decide you 
don't want to merge with anything. To clear out the holding area 
and to reset HIMEM: to its appropriate place, type %:! and then 
HEH. 


Related Error Messages 


If you try to issue Hold when there’s no program in memory, APA 
delivers the message HO FF'UGEAM. If you try to issue Merge when 
there's no program in the holding area, APA displays HO HOLC 
FILE. 


if the combined space taken by the program in the hold area and 
the program you are trying to load into active memory exceed 
available space, you get a FRUGFAM TOO LAFGE message. 
Besides the obvious solutions (like shortening one of the 
programs), there are two things you can try. If you have both APA 
and Boston Window loaded, temporarily remove Boston Window 
by shutting off your computer and restarting it. Then run APA and 
try again. 


If there is still not enough room, or if Boston Window wasn’t in 
memory to begin with, then you'll have to try to compress your 
programs—which happens to be the subject of the very next 
section. 
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es Conserving Space 


&C takes out REM statements 


%&L shows length of program 


%* shows control characters 
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While BASIC’s REM statements are extremely valuable for 
documenting a program as you write it, they do take up space. 
When you get into a space crunch, as described in the last few 
paragraphs of the previous section, you might find it necessary to 
remove REM statements from a program. Going through a 
program line by line looking for REM statements can be a tedious 
process; so APA provides a command to remove REM statements 
en masse. 


After you've made certain you've saved a copy of the program with 
the REM statements still intact, type the command #:(, for 
Compress. APA removes all REM statements from your program, 
and notifies you in both decimal and hexadecimal of how many 
bytes you've saved. Then you can save the condensed version 
under a different name from the documented one. Later if you 
revise the program, you can make your changes to the 
documented version and make a new compressed version of it. 


Only nonreferenced REM statements are entirely removed; that is, 
if there is a GOTO, GOSUB, or other branch instruction to a line 

number that begins with REM, then that line number and the word 
REN is left intact. The content of the REM statement, however, is 


dropped. 


Displaying Program Information 


APA contains several commands for displaying program a 
information that is usually difficult to get. Such intormation 

includes the length of the program, what contro! characters are 
embedded in its text, and the names and locations of variables. 


ES 


Finding Out Program Length 


To obtain the length of the program in memory, type £L, for 
Length. APA displays the program's byte length in both 
hexadecimal and decimal. 


a 


Displaying Control Characters 


To make embedded control characters in your program visible, 
type $5, for Show. When you list your program, any embedded 
control characters are displayed in highlighted text. Show also lets 
you see any embedded control characters in a disk catalog or in 
any text file. 
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a. a3" : 


&N makes contro! characters invisible 


4%» cross-references variables 


Apple ite Users Take Note: The Show command won't work on your 
computer. To see embedded control characters, use the Boston 
Window (see Chapter 2e). 


Boston Window Fans Take Note: Show duplicates the automatic 
control dispiay function built into Boston Windovwy (described in 
Chapter 2). If you have Boston Window loaded into memory at the 
same time as APA you needn't bother with Show. It won’t hurt to use it, 
but you’ll get an annoying flashing at the bottom of your screen, and in 
half-screen mode the screen will soon unattractively fill with discarded 
lines. And that will surely offend your sense of the aesthetic. To cancel 
the effects of Show on Boston Window, issue a CALL 34698. 


To turn Show off and to make embedded control characters 
invisible again, type #:'4, for Noshow. Control characters are no 
longer displayed. 





Listing Variable Names and Locations 


One of programming’s most common bugs is the use of the same 
variable name to represent two (or more!) different variables. Xref 
lets you see what variable names are in use and where they are 
being used in a program. 


The Xref command gives you a variable cross-reference listing of 
your Applesoft program, listing each variable and the numbers of 
the lines in which the variable appears. 


To see this work, load the RIBBIT program. Then type $=. After a 
few seconds (patience—RIBBIT’s a long program), APA displays 
the cross-referenced list of RIBBIT’s variables. Be ready to use 
(CONTROL}(S ) to stop the display of references; there are lots of 
variables in RIBBIT. 


Xref shows only the first two characters in the variable name, no 
matter how long it is. That's because Appiesoft distinguishes 
between variable names of the same type by looking at the first 
two characters and ignoring the rest. 


In addition to the first two characters of each variable name, & 
also displays °. if the variable is an integer, ¢ if it's a string, and < if 
it's an array. If the variable is an integer array, then è follows the 
variable name with 5: : . If it's a string array, APA adds #°. 


Use Your Printer: if you have a printer, it makes sense to turn it on and 
direct the computer's output to it before you use Xref; that way you'll 
have a hard-copy list of the cross-references to work with. 
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& gets extra characters 
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Bonus for Apple Il and Il Plus Owners: Extra 
Characters 


Owners of the Apple I! and Apple |i Pius have had to struggle along 
without being able to directly type certain characters on the 
keyboard. APA adds a bonus for these folks— keyboard access to 
the underscore (__), backslash (\), and the left bracket ( [ ). 


When you issue the command :., for Keys, and press the 
following control codes, these extra characters appear: 





To Get This Enter This 

$ (CONTROL) (O) 
\ 
[ (CONTROL }(K ) 





(By the way, although you might not know it, you have always been 
abie to get the right bracket by typing (SHIFT}-(M)). 


To cancel Keys, type #:!1FA for MAnual. 


No Free Lunch Department: You can't use both Keys and Auto at the 
same time. If you issue &:k when Auto is on, you will turn Auto off and 
Keys on. If you issue $:A when Keys is on, you will turn Keys off and 
Auto on. The solution, of course, is either to: 


1. Sell your old Apple and buy a lle, or 
2. Have Boston Window and APA in memory at the same time and 
use Boston Window’s automatic numbering function instead. 


Both of these commands disconnect Boston Window, described in 


Chapter 2. To reconnect Boston Window, issue a CALL 24635. 


Life is so simple when you know its little secrets. 
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How This Chapter is Organized 
Section 1: Boston Window Tutorial 
Starting Boston Window 
Entering and Changing Single Lines 
Automatic Line Numbering 
Moving the Cursor Around 
Pure Cursor Moves < 
Opening the Window 
The Cursor Control Diamond 
Inserting Characters 
Leaving and Reentering Insert Mode 
Inserting Control Characters 
Deleting and Restoring Characters 
Deleting Characters Under the Cursor 
Deleting to End of Line 
Deleting Whole Lines 
Compieting a Program Line 
Inserting New Program Lines Between the Old 
Blank Lines Are Harmless 
Adding a Lower Line Number 
A Little Practice 
Dealing with Larger Programs 
Scrolling Through Your Program 
Skipping Through Your Program 
Finding a String 
To Search for Another String 
A Wildcard Character 
Replacing a String 
Replacing Selectively 
Replacing Globally 
Copying Code or Strings 
Half-Screen Mode for Debugging 
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Section 2: Boston Window Reference 
Boston Window and Line Numbers 
Troubleshooting Boston Window 
if You Want to Initialize a Disk... 
if You Try Using Boston Window with Integer BASIC... 
lf Nonsense Characters Fill the Screen... 
If Boston Window Seems to Disappear... 
lf Random Program Lines Appear... 
lf You Use Global Replace... 
If You Use Half-Screen Mode... 
lf Your Program Has Lines Longer than 239 Characters... 
Special Packed Line Options 
Reducing “PRINT” to “?” 
Deleting All Extra Spaces 
Making the Display Compact 
Command Summaries 
Functional Command Summary 
Alphabetic Command Summary 
Special CALLs and POKEs 
Functions of Special Keys 
Cursor Moves Diagram 
Page 0 Memory Usage 
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Boston Window for the 
Apple Il 


The Boston Window is a powerful Appiesoft BASIC program 
editor. It's like a word processor for programs, allowing you to type 
and modify Applesoft programs quickly and easily. 


Using this editor you can, among other things, scroll both 
backward and forward through a program, copy all or part ofa 
program line, insert or delete characters within a line, and search 
for and change statements and text strings either once or 
throughout your program. Coupled with Applesoft Programmer's 
Assistant (see Chapter 1), Boston Window creates a wonderfully 
simple and compiete environment in which to program. 


To Use Boston Window and APA Together: To use the features of both 
programs at the same time, you need to run the Boston Window 
Program before you start up APA. To do that, first type BRUN BOSTON 
WINDOW and press (RETURN). Then type RUN LOADAPA and press 
(RETURN). 


Boston Window is designed for people with some Applesoft 
programming experience; this chapter assumes that you have 
been programming in Applesoft for a while. As with any complex 
program with a lot of features, there’s a learning curve with Boston 
Window— it will take you a while to learn to use everything it has to 
offer. But it will be worth it! 


Only Apple Ii Users Should Read This Chapter: This chapter has 
been written for people using Apple Ii computers. If you have an 
Apple lle, turn to the chapter called (sensibly enough) Chapter 2e. 
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Rs How This Chapter ls Organized 


This chapter has two sections. Section 1 is a tutorial and should be 
read while you're sitting at your computer; if you follow it straight 
through to the end, you'll be walked through most of Boston 
Window's commands and options. If you're a first-time user of the 
program, we recommend you go through this section at least once 
to get the hang of using Boston Window. 


Section 2 is a reference section; it contains summary tables of all 
commands and options, a chart of the cursor movement keys, and 
miscellaneous technical data. 


“where The Name Comes From: The Boston part of the program's 
Same comes, naturally enough, from the town where its author — 

A. Tepper, Ph.D.—lives (an obscure suburb of New York, 
“some 218 miles to its northeast: the town Is rumored to have had some 
during the Revolutionary War). Window refers to an 

ir: that surrounds each program line while you're in the 
of 9 ing i Thare'i be more about the window concept as we 
“go along. - 5 l 


onl mr E ee =s T s 5 ' isd * T. we 
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Figure 2-1. Boston Window Opening 
Message 


Section 1 
Boston Window Tutorial 


This tutorial assumes you are already familiar with Applesoft; it 
makes no attempt to teach the basics of programming. If you have 
no experience with Applesoft, spend some time with the Applesoft 
Tutorial manual and get the elementary stuff out of the way. Then 
come back here; we'll wait for you. 


Starting Boston Window 


Getting Boston Window started is really simple. Just insert the 
DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume | disk into the appropriate 
disk drive and type ERUN BOSTON WINDOW. 


Warning 
Wien you issue the command EFUN BOSTON WINDOW, any Applesoft 
program in memory will be lost. 


You'll know that you have Boston Window successfully loaded and 
operational when you see the following message on the display: 





HMMM LEH 
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the (CONTROL) key is labeled At this point you're not really in the editor; you just have access to 
on the Apple II and I! Plus it. Get into the editor now by pressing (CONTROL}([E) (hold down 


(CONTROL}(E) means Enter Editor the key while typing E). Now the screen looks like this: 


Figure 2-2. Editor Opening Display 





At the right edge of the display on the same display line as the 
cursor you'll see a dot (. ). The dot serves notice that you're in the 
editor. Those three little boxes at the bottom of the display make 
up the status line and provide information about various Boston 
Window features; you'll learn what each box means as you go 
through this tutorial. 


Getting Rid of the Status Line: If you don’t want the status line to 
appear at the bottom of the display, return to Applesoft by pressing 


(CONTROL}(Q). Then type FOKE 28622, 9€. When you go back to 
the editor via (CONTROL}(E ), the status line will be gone. 


To restore the status line, type POKE 255235. 152 from Appiesoft. 
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Figure 2-3. Editor Display, 
Autonumbering ON 


(CONTROL}-(Q) Quits editor 


Entering and Changing Single Lines 


Boston Window helps you manipulate program lines collectively or 
individually. This section deals with single lines, and shows you 
how to enter or change program lines—and parts of lines—in a 
variety of ways. 


C 
Automatic Line Numbering 


Boston Window's automatic line numbering feature is ON when 
you start the program; it assumes you want a line increment of 20. 
It also assumes that, if the first thing you do after you enter the 
editor is press (RETURN), you want to begin with line number 20. 
Press now; the display looks like this: 





The left box on the status line at the bottom of the display lets you 
know that ALITONUM is on. The rest of this tutorial assumes that 
the automatic line numbering feature is ON and that its increment 
value is 20. If you want an automatic increment other than 20, 
press (CONTROL}-(Q) to leave the editor and to return to Applesoft. 
Then type FORE 228925. ¿n> where <n> is the increment 
number. 


Remember to press (CONTROL}(E) to reenter the editor after 
you've specified the proper increment. 
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(CONTROL }-(N) means Numbering 


means Beginning 
of line 


CONTROL}-(E } means End of line 


(CONTROL}-(A) moves cursor left 
(CONTROL }(S ) moves cursor right 


If you don’t want to use Boston Window's automatic increment 
feature, just press (CONTROL}(N) while in the editor. This switches 
the automatic line numbering feature to OFF; the left box on the 
status line changes its message to MAN HIIM. Try it now— but 
remember to reactivate automatic numbering by pressing 


(CONTROL }(N ) again. 
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Moving the Cursor Around 


Boston Window provides a number of commands for moving the 
cursor around, and you'll find all of them described here. Of 
course, in order to move the cursor ove aracters, you first need 
some characters over which to have th: sor move. Assuming 
you've pressed to make a line number appear, type this 
into the editor (don’t worry about any mistakes you make), but 
don’t press again: 


PRINT "COME LET US GO, YOU AND I," 


Pure Cursor Moves 


You've just typed your first line of code using Boston Window. So 
far, it looks pretty much like plain old Applesoft. But press 


and you'll see the cursor jump to the beginning of 
the display line (not the program line). 


Jump back to the end of the display line now by pressing 


(CONTROL) (E). 


Note that these jumps are pure cursor moves. That is, these a< 
commands move the cursor around without affecting the text at 

all. Any changes to the text in Boston Window are immediately 

refiected on the display. What you see is what you get. 


As wel! as making the cursor jump back and forth over whole lines, 
you can also use Boston Window commands to move the cursor 
over individual characters. Move the cursor left by pressing 
(CONTROL}(A), and then right by pressing (CONTROL }(S }. 
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To experience the commands for moving the cursor up and down, 
you'll need to type in a couple more lines. Press (the 
cursor needn't be at the end of the line) and type two more lines of 
code (again, don’t worry about any typos for the moment) so that 
your display looks like this: 


|e "00620 PRINT “COME LET US GO, YOU AND I," 


CONTROL }-(W) moves cursor up a line 
CONTROL }(Z } moves cursor down 


a line 





(CONTROL }(0 ) Opens the window 


MB sez 


9040 PRINT “WHEN THE EVENING IS SPREAD 
OUT AGAINST THE SKY" i 
@6@ PRINT “LIKE A PATIENT ETHERIZED U 
-PON A TABLE;* i p 
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Note that Boston Window typed the line numbers for you— 
automatic line numbering is working well! Now press 
(CONTROL}(W) a few times to move the cursor up the display, and 
then (CONTROL}(Z) to move the cursor down. 


That beeping you hear is Boston Window's way of telling you 
you're at the top or bottom of a program line—that is, that you've 
reached the upper or lower limit of the window. 


Opening the Window 


The term window refers to an invisible frame that surrounds each 
program line. When you begin to type a line of code, the frame is 
built beginning to the left of and above the line number and 
extending to the right of and below the last character in the 
program line. If you could see the frame around line 60's window, 
it would look like this: 
a — 
PRINT “COME LET “US C9,- YOU | aND i Se 
T "WHEN THE EVENING READ Se o RE 
"OUT AGAINST THE SKY See a ee 


aa Po em 
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You can add, delete, or change characters within the window 
(you'll see how in just a moment). But once you start to edit a 
program line, the window is closed and you're confined in your 
movements to the area within the window. To open the window 
press (CONTROL}(0). Once the window is open, you can move the 
cursor anywhere in the program. 
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Figure 2-4. (W}-(A}(S}(Z) 


Cursor Controts 


escape mode cursor moves work in 
Boston Window 


To see this more clearly, try this exercise: 


1. Open the window by pressing (CONTROL }(0 ). 

2. Use the various cursor movement keys to put the cursor over 
the £ in Sky in line 40. 

3. Now press (CONTROL}(S) to move the cursor until it’s over the 
ending quotation mark. 


Look at the right box on the status line at the bottom of the 
display. The message reads WINDOW OFENEC. Press the 

bar now—and watch the message change to WINDUM 
CLOSED. Try moving the cursor up to line 20 or down to line 60 
using (CONTROL}(W) and (CONTROL}-(Z). When you reach the 
window's edge, your computer beeps at you. in fact, the computer 
beeps any time you try to leave a closed window. 


There are a number of ways to open the window so that your 
cursor can, in hawklike fashion, swoop around the program 
searching for other text to edit. The simplest way is to press 


(CONTROL}(0); you'll discover other methods as you go along. Try it 
now, and use the cursor movement keys (CONTROL}-(W), -(A), -(S), 
and -(Z) to wander around a bit. 


The Cursor Control Diamond 


The alert reader (you clever rascal) will have noticed two things by 
now. First, the keys (W), (A), (S), and (Z) form a diamond on the 
keyboard, the four points of which symbolize the direction of the 
cursor move (see Figure 2-4). 
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Second, these moves are like the pure cursor moves accessed by 


the (1 +(J}+(K}(™) diamond in escape mode. In fact. escape mode 
does, indeed, work in Boston Window as long as the window is 
open (see Figure 2-5). 
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Press (ESC) now and look at the center box on the status line; the 
message there reads ESCAFE MODE EDIT. Press the bar 
to leave escape mode, and the ESCAPE MODE EDIT message 
changes again (and you'll soon learn what the new message 
means). 


Before going on, experiment more with both (w}(A}-(S}(Z) and 

with (7 }+(J}(kK}(M) in escape mode to move the cursor around. 

They do the same thing, but some people find one method more 
convenient than another. 


Figure 2-5. (1 HU }(K}(M) 


Cursor Controis 








Inserting Characters 


Boston Window provides some easy facilities for adding 
characters to the middle of a program line. Open the window with 
(CONTROL}(0) and use the pure cursor moves keys to move the 
cursor so that it’s over the comma in the first line: 





Assuming you aren't in escape mode (and if you are, press the 
bar to leave it), type a space, followed by the word THEN. 
Boston Window automatically inserts the characters you type, 
pushing the cursor and any characters after it to the right. This is 


on your screen now: 
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Leaving and Reentering Insert Mode 


Boston Window is automatically in insert mode all the time (now 
you know what the status line’s AUTO INSEFT message means). If 
you don't want to be in insert mode, just press 

means Overprint or (© is (SHiFT)}-(P)). Any characters you type will replace the next 

move Over characters, just as would happen in regular Applesoft. Press 
again and you'll restore insert mode. Try it now to 
see what happens—and notice the change in the message on the 
status line. Don’t worry about all the extra characters you might 
type; you'll soon learn how to delete them. 


Inserting Control Characters 


You can also embed control characters in your programs using 
Boston Window. But since Boston Window uses many control 
characters for commands, it needs to be able to distinguish 
between command control characters and control characters you 
want to include in program lines. 


Precede each control character you want to embed in the text with 

(CONTROL}-(P) embeds each control a (P) so Boston Window can know what you want. 

character Embedded control characters show in a listing as highlighted text 
(black letters on a white or green field). Try it now to get some 
practice—enter (CONTROL}(P) (CONTROL}(K), for instance, to 
embed a (CONTROL}(K) in the text (and, once again, note the 
change in the status line's middle box). Then read the next section 
so you can take the control character out again! 


| 
Deleting and Restoring Characters i) 


Ordinarily, pressing the (—) and keys in the Apple II 

makes the cursor pass over characters without changing what 
appears on the display. But press the (—) key in Boston Window 
and characters start to disappear. At the same time, all the 
characters from the cursor to the end of the program line move to 
the left to fill the empty space. 


Press (=) now three or four times to see this happen. If you 
practiced typing in control characters with (CONTROL}(P }, use this 

(=) deletes, (—) restores characters deleting feature to remove them. Then press the (—) key a few 
times, and the characters reappear (they were never lost— just 
stored in a buffer). You can delete and restore up to 255 
characters using the arrow keys. 
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(CONTROL }-(D ) means Delete 


character under cursor 


deletes to end of line 


To move the cursor to the left or right without deleting or restoring 
characters, use (J) and (K) in escape mode or (CONTROL}-(A) and 
(CONTROL)-(S). 


it turns out that the text of line 20 is incorrect (it's supposed to be 
the first line from T. S. Eliot's poem “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock’’). Move the cursor to the space between the words 
COME and LET. Then use (—) to erase the word COME. 


Deleting Characters Under the Cursor 


Just as (—) deletes characters to the left of the cursor, 

(CONTROL }-(D) deletes the character under the cursor. Luckily there 
is still a minor problem with line 20, just waiting to be corrected via 
(CONTROL}(D): there shouldn't be a space between the opening 
quotation mark and the word LET. Move the cursor over that 
space and press (CONTROL}-(D); the space disappears into the 
delete buffer. 


If you envision the cursor as lying to the left of the character over 
which it appears (sort of sandwiched between two characters), 
then you can think of (—) as deleting the character to the left of the 
cursor and (CONTROL}(D) as removing the character to the right of 
the cursor. Play with (CONTROL}(D) a bit and you'll see how it 
differs from (—)'s action. 


A Brief Note About Retrieving Characters: Boston Window has 
several storage areas called buffers where characters are temporarily 
placed for safekeeping. When you delete characters from a program, 
they are moved into the delete buffer so that you can later retrieve 
them via the (—) key. 

Retrieving characters deleted via (CONTROL}-(D), however, can have 
some strange results; they'll come out backwards. For instance, if you 


delete the word PF. INT with (CONTROL}(D)'s and then use (>), you’ll 
get TNIPP! 


Deleting to End of Line 


Boston Window offers a handy command for deleting text from the 
cursor to the end of the program line—(CONTROL}(Y ). This 
command can save you lots of time when you want to remove REM 
statements selectively, or for those situations where you've 
modified a line of code and have a bunch of characters left over. 
Characters deleted via go into the buffer, so you can 
get them back if you need to. 


Note to Mass REM Deleters: If you want to strip your program of all 
REM statements, use Applesoft Programmer's Assistant's 
&C command. See Chapter 1 for the details. 
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(CONTROL }-(L ) means delete Line 


(RETURN) finishes work on a line 


Deleting Whole Lines 


There's one more command you can use to deiete text into a 
buffer; press and the entire program line disappears 
into the delete buffer. This feature is useful if the line you've typed 
is so messed up that it's beyond repair. Once again, as with the 
other deletion commands, the line isn't really gone; it's in the 
buffer. You can press (—) and hold down the key until the 
line is back on the display. 


al 


Completing a Program Line 


No matter where the cursor is in a program line, when you press 
the whole line goes into Applesoft’s program memory. 
Move the cursor to the middle of line 60 now and press 
(RETURN)—none of the characters will be lost. 


Actually, when you press a number of things happen. The 
current program line goes into Applesoft’s program memory, a 
new line number with the appropriate increment is written to the 
display, and the cursor is placed so that you can begin to type the 
next line, with a window closed around the new program line. 


ae 


Inserting New Program Lines Between the Old 


You've already seen how Boston Window's autonumbering works 
to type new consecutive program lines. You can also use it to type 
new program lines between existing ones. 


Move the cursor so that it's somewhere in line 20. Then press 
(RETURN). If autonumbering is in effect (as it should be, unless you 
shut it off by pressing a (CONTROL}-(N)), Boston Window types line 
number 30 for you and correctly places the cursor so you can type 
new code. 


When you press (RETURN), Boston Window takes the line number 
that it is currently on (line 20) and attempts to set up a new line 
number for you. Ordinarily, the new line number would be the old 
line number plus 20, which is the standard increment. But line 
number 40 is already being used: so Boston Window takes the 
current line number (20) and averages it with the number of the 
next existing line (line 40). Some quick arithmetic: 


20 + 40 = 60 
60 / 2 = 30 
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(CONTROL }-(*~) sets up immediately 


preceding line 


Boston Window assigns the number 30 to the next line. If you press 
RETURN | again, Boston Window leaves line 30 blank and averages 
30 with 40—and sets you up to type line number 35. Press 
(RETURN! a few more times; when Boston Window runs out of 
integers to use for line numbers, it just beeps at you. 


rario 


peaaze PRINT "LET us co THEN, YOU AND I, 


98046 PRINT “WHEN THE EVENING IS SPREAD 
OUT AGAINST THE SKY" 


-00060 PRINT “LIKE A PATIENT ETHERIZED U 
. PON A TABLE;“ _ 
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If autonumbering is not in effect (that is, if you've disabled it by 
pressing (CONTROL}-(N)), then Boston Window just opens a space 
betweer: the current and next program line and waits for you to 
type in your own number. 


Blank Lines Are Harmiess 


All those blank lines on the display are harmless. You can ignore 
them, make them go away by pressing a few (CONTROL}(L)'s 
((CONTROL)-(L) deletes a program line), or get rid of them by leaving 
and restarting Boston Window with (CONTROL}(Q) (CONTROL}(E). 


Try both of these methods now, just for the practice. 


Adding a Lower Line Number 


Boston Window lets you add line numbers before existing ones as 
well as after them via the (CONTROL}(*) Command. To see what 
this is all about, move the cursor so that it's at the start of line 20. 
You've just seen that by pressing you can type a new 
program line between lines 20 and 40; to type a program line 
before line 20, press (CONTROL}(*). Boston Window makes a 
space above line 20 (by scrolling all text down one line) so you can 
begin typing more code. 


Notice that Boston Window doesn't assign a line number here: if 
you want one, just press (RETURN)—and you'll be typing code at 
line 10 (the average of 20 plus O, since 0 is the lowest line number 
you can use in Applesoft). 


Ordinarily Boston Window sets up a line number for you when you 
use (CONTROL}(*). It didn't give a line number here because you 
typed a new lowest line; to Boston Window, a new lowest line is a 
special situation. To get a line number, either type in your own or 


just press (RETURN). 
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(CONTROL}(V) scrolls down through 


program, pressing any character key 
stops it 


32 


You can use (CONTROL}(*) anywhere in the program. If there is no 
room for a new line number preceding the current one (for 
instance, you already have a line number 99 and you're currently in 
line number 100), pressing (CONTROL}-(*) just makes Boston 
Window beep at you. 


If you encounter a situation where you need a new line number and 
there isn't room for one, use the Appiesoft Programmer's Assistant's 
renumbering feature described in Chapter 1. 
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A Little Practice 


Leave the editor now ((CONTROL}(Q)) and list the program so you 
can see your handiwork. Then run it. if you don't like how the 
display looks, go back into the editor by pressing (CONTROL}(E ) 
and fix the code. When you're through, go on to the next section to 
learn about the rest of Boston Window's features. 


Dealing with Larger Programs 


To experience the rest of Boston Window's features, you'll need to 
have a longer program in memory. Load (but don't run) the 
MAXWELL program. Then enter Boston Window ((CONTROL}(E )). 


al 


Scrolling Through Your Program 


With the window open, the cursor can zip anywhere in the 
program. When you reach the bottom of the display, the code 
scrolis up one line at a time. Try using (CONTROL}-(Z) at the 
display’s bottom to see this happen. 


Having to hold down keys just to list through a program is 
somewhat tedious; to have Boston Window do it for you, press 
(CONTROL}+-(V). (CONTROL}(V) moves the cursor to the bottom of the 
display and scrolls the program continuously until the listing’s end, 
much like Applesoft’s LIST command. To stop the listing at any 
point, press any character key. To control the listing, experienced 
users of Boston Window keep the key pressed with one 
finger, using another finger to press the (v). 
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CONTROL scrolls towards the 


Top; pressing any character key stops it 


(CONTROL }-(G) lets you go anywhere 


in the program 


To Use or Not to Use (CONTROL }-(C }: When you are listing an 
Applesoft program, you would ordinarily use to pause 
and continue the listing; if you wanted to terminate the listing, you 
would use (CONTROL | . Such is not the case with Boston Window’s 
(CONTROL }-(V ) scrolling command. When you stop the scrolling by 
pressing a character key, the scrolling is in fact terminated. There is no 
need for a (CONTROL}-(C); in fact, Boston Window uses (CONTROL}{C) 
to start a speciai Copy Characters sequence (see below). If you 
accidentally press (C ) and strange things start appearing 
on your display, press (C) again followed by 
(CONTROL}-(0), and everything will be OK. 


Unlike plain vanilla Applesoft, Boston Window also allows you to 
scroll through a program backwards. Press and 
Boston Window places the cursor at the top of the display and 
begins scrolling until it reaches the start of the code. As with 
(CONTROL}(V), any Character key stops the scrolling and another 
press of starts it again. 


In Case You Wondered About Highlighted Characters: In scrolling 
through MAXWELL, you will have noticed all those highlighted 
characters. Each one is an embedded control character. It happens 
that most of them are special commands used by the High Resolution 
Character Generator, described in detail in Chapter 6. 





Skipping Through Your Program 


Boston Window provides a quick way of moving from one section 
of a program to another: it’s called the GOTO command. 


Assume that you want to edit line number 2000. Press 
(CONTROL}-(G)} and Boston Window responds by displaying GOTO: 
in highlighted text near the top left of the display. Now type the 
number 2&6 and press (RETURN). Boston Window obediently 
shows a displayful of code beginning with line 1990 (the line of 
code immediately preceding the line specified), with the cursor 
positioned over the first character of line 2000. 


Of course, now that you're at line 2000 you don’t have to edit it: 
you can use GOTO just to look at different sections of code. 
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(F) Finds a string 


If the line number you specify with (CONTROL}-(G) doesn’t exist, 
then the cursor goes to the next higher numbered line. If the 
specified line is higher than the final line number in the program, 
then the cursor goes to the program's final line. If the line number 
you specify is lower than the lowest line, then the cursor goes to 
the first line of the program. 


A Quick Zip Tip: To get to the first line of the program, type 
(CONTROL }-(G) 


To get to the last line, type 


(CONTROL}-(G) 63993 





Finding a String 


You can also have Boston Window find a particular string of 

characters located anywhere in the program. Press (CONTROL}(F ) 

followed by any string of characters (up to 34 characters long), and 

press (RETURN). Boston Window moves the cursor to the first Pa 
occurrence of the string beyond the cursor’s present position. | 


Assuming the cursor is at the start of line 10 in the current 
program (and if it isn’t, put it there by typing (CONTROL)}-(G) 14), 
press (CONTROL}(F).F IHC: appears in highlighted text just below 
line 10. Now type the word HAE and press (RETURN). The cursor 
moves down the display to line 200, just beyond the word WAVE. 


If you press (CONTROL}(F ) again, Boston Window tries to find the she. 
next occurrence of the word HANE following the cursor’s current 
position (FIND always searches ahead). It turns out that the word 
doesn't appear again in the program; so after trying its best to find 

it, Boston Window signals by beeping that it can’t find a new 

WAWE. 


FIND does a literal search for its strings. That means that if you tell 
Boston Window to FIND the letters IH, it will stop at the IH in 
IND., INITIALIZE, and so on. If you want to find only the 
whole word IN, then you must specify the spaces separating the 
word from its neighbors. Further, if you specify IN (uppercase 
characters), then FIND won't discover lowercase 1r. To the FIND 
command, uppercase is uppercase and lowercase is lowercase. 
You must search for each separately. 
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CONTROL}(W) means Wildcard 


To Search for Another String 
If you've found the string you're searching for and you want to give 


FIND another string to search out, press (CONTROL}-(G) (RETURN). 
This puts the cursor at the start of the first line, with FIND ready for 
new material. If you press (CONTROL}(F) now and just press 
RETURN), the old material in the buffer is retained and Boston 
Window looks for the most recently specified string. 


Searching for a Control Character: When using (F) to find 
a control character, you must press LP ) before typing the 
control character for the search. 


A Wildcard Character 


Typing (CONTROL}(W) as a character in the FIND string enters a 
highlighted blank space in the string. The highlighted blank space 
is a wildcard character, matching any character it finds in that 
Position in the string. You can have as many wildcard characters in 
a string as you want. Try this: 


What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}-(G) 

Se EE 
2. Press Moves cursor to top of program 


3. Press (CONTROL}(F ) 


4. Type HA and press Tells Boston Window to look for 

(CONTROL) (W) (CONTROL}-(W) any string at least four 
characters long starting with 
characters JA 


De enssesapesthiesemiinensaetshissinaiiiaa nemesis 
5. Press Begins the search; stops at end 
of WALE in line 100 
apnoea E Sepa Ue all 
6. Press (CONTROL}(F ) Continues search; stops at end 


of HA'E in line 200 
ee 
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(CONTROL }-(R) means Replace 


f 


a 


Replacing a String 


Using (CONTROL}(R), a variation of the FIND command, you can 
replace some or all of the occurrences of a specified string with 
another string. 


= 


Replacing Selectively 
in the following example you'll change the word GOSUB to GOTO 


(to Boston Window, a command word is just another string). Here's 
what to do: 


What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}-(G) 

2. Press Moves cursor to top of program 
3. Press (CONTROL}(F ) 

4. Type GOSUE Tells Boston Window to look for 


the string GOSUE 


E o l 
5. Press (CONTROL}(R) and type Telis BW to replace GOSUE with 


GOTO GOTO 


6. Press Cursor moves to space 
following first occurrence of the 
word GOSIJE (line 40) 


Now you have a choice. You can press another (CONTROL}(F), 

leaving the GUSLE in line 40 intact and causing the cursor to move 

to line 80's GOSUE. Instead, press (CONTROL}-(R), and voila! the ma 
GOSUE becomes a GOTH. 


You can continue to press (ConTROL}(F) (to find the string again) 


or (CONTROL}(F ) (CONTROL}-(R) (to both find and replace the string) 
until you go through all occurrences of GOSLIE in the program. 
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(G) replaces Globally: 


pressing any character key stops it 


means Copy or 
Capture 


Replacing Globally 


Boston Window offers you a final variation on FIND: the global 
replace option. It lets you replace all occurrences of a given string 
(or any group of characters) in a program with a single command. 
Try this: 


1. Press (CONTROL}(G) 

. Press (gets you to start of program) 
. Press (CONTROL}(F ) 

. Type FEM 

. Press (CONTROL}(R) 

. Type FAM (but don’t press yet) 


O on A W N 


You're going to replace all occurrences of REM with RAM —but 
instead of pressing (RETURN), press (CONTROL}(G). In this context, 
(CONTROL)-(G) stands for Global Replace. The cursor zips through 
the program, changing before your very eyes all REMs to RAMs. 


If you change your mind you can stop this wholesale replacing 
while it’s still going on by pressing any character key; Boston 
Window signals that it understands your cease-and-desist 
command by beeping at you. But any changes that Global Replace 
made up to the time you stopped the process remain in effect. 


To replace all occurrences of a given string with the null string —that is, 
a string with no characters—follow the (CONTROL }(R) command 
directly with (CONTROL )-(G). 


m, 
Copying Code or Strings 


Quite often in programming you come across situations where you 
need to use the same code or strings again and again, but for one 
reason or another you don't want to use subroutines. To reduce 
the drudgery of repetitive typing, Boston Window offers the copy 
buffer. 


Use (CONTROL }(G) (which means GOTO in this context) to move the 
cursor to line 910. Now press and use (—) (actually 
any character key will do) to move the cursor until it’s over the 
semicolon. As the cursor moves, the characters over which it 
passes change to highlighted text to let you know that they have 
been copied into the copy buffer (look at the status line: it, too, 
tells you when COPY is operating). When the cursor is over the 
semicolon, press again; the copied characters now 
appear in normal video, and the copy buffer is closed. 
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(CONTROL }(1 ) means insert 


CALL 24625 gets you half-screen 
mode 


If you go clear to the end of the program line, the copy buffer closes an 
itself. The buffer holds up to 255 characters. 


Now move the cursor to line 1100 and press to set up a 
new line. Then press (CONTROL}( ) and the contents of the copy 
buffer (line 910’s code without the semicolon) are inserted into 
line 1105. 


The buffer isn't empty; it still holds the characters you just put into 
it. To prove it, do this now: 
1. Move the cursor to line 60. 


2. Use (CONTROL}(E) to move to the end of the line. 
3. Add a colon (:). 


4. Press (1) again. 


The line now looks like this: 


29960 SPEED= 255: VTAB Y:HTAB X: PRINT M$ 


> 


You can use the contents of the copy buffer again and again; it 
won't change until you issue another command. 





Half-Screen Mode for Debugging 


Boston Window's final feature is half-screen mode. By issuing the 
Applesoft command CALL 24625 you can make debugging 
easier by watching the program run in the bottom half of the 
display while the code is visible in the top half. 


Turning Off the Status Line: You can't turn off the status line while the 
program is in half-screen. Return to full-screen by typing CALL 34695 


from Appiesoft ((CONTROL}(Q)} puts you back in Applesoft). Then type 
PORE 35625, Se to turn off the status line. 
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Half-screen functions a little differently from full-screen. To see it 
work, first type HEI from Applesoft. Then, using autonumbering 

and the copy buffer to make the job quick and easy (see the box 
below if you're having trouble), type the following short program 

while you're still in full-screen mode: 


ABZ FOR “=1 To 1006 


mo a 
-m Se 
na = 

= 


_ 
oa 
v 


mm & 

m = 
a (3!) 3) G 
15 


AA 
m oT 
D S 
a pa pa p ja 


o 
mi 


7 I 5 
v- 
i at ' 


mm Bh me oo 


my 


40 PRINT ¥: 
E0 NEXT ¥ 


a GOTO 28 
a REM 
FEM 
REM 
FEM 
REM 


it, An 
T my 


BASHA REM 


% & fF 
Gi mi 


SA REM 
He FEM 


— 
—_ 


26 REM 


REM 
REM 


About That Shortcut: In case you're having trouble figuring out how to 
use the copy buffer to type in the sample program, here's how to do it. 


1. 


Type the first four lines as you normally would, using the 
automatic numbering feature to type the line numbers for you. If 
this feature isn’t working, press to turn it on. 


. When you get to line 100, type REM but don't press (RETURN). 
. Move the cursor to the R in REM. 


4. Press to start putting characters into the copy 
buffer. 


6. 
F: 


. Press the (SPACE) bar (or any character key) to copy the word 


REM. 
Press (CONTROL }-(C) again. 
Press and then (CONTROL}-(7). 


As you can see, the last step in this series made line number 120 
appear, with REM typed after it. Repeat step 7 a few more times and 
you're done. 


Now leave the editor via (CONTROL}-(Q) and issue a CALL 24659 
to set half-screen mode. As soon as you type this command and 
press (RETURN), the display flashes and only lines 20 through 240 
are visible; that’s all that will fit on the top half of the display. 
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Now run the program. The bottom half of the display quickly fills 
up with numbers. When you're ready, press (CONTROL}(C) to stop 
the action; then get into the editor via (CONTROL}(E). 


Switching between (scroll down) and 
(scroll up) will show you that all the code is still there; it's just 


somewhat hidden. 


To restore full-screen again, type CALL 24655 from Applesoft 





CALL 24638 restores full-screen (use (CONTROL}(Q) to leave the editor and get back to Applesoft). 
A Warning 
Don't use Applesoft’s TEXT command to ' the display window from 
half-screen to full-screen. TEXT does fun: igs to Boston Window, 
making it in turn do strange things tothe s =m memory, and ultimately 


causing everything to go someplace indeterminate where it might never, 
never be found. 


To recover from TEXT, type CALL 3462% to restore the half-screen 


display; or type CALL 34692 to set up full-screen display. 


eee 
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Section 2 
Boston Window Reference 


This section contains information you'll want to refer to from time 
to time as you use Boston Window. It covers the material 
discussed in the tutorial section but in a more condensed form; 
you'll find this part of the chapter especially useful as an expansion 
of the notes from the Quick Reference Card at the back of the 
manual. 


Additionally, there are comments here on the general structure of 
Boston Window, hints for troubleshooting unusual problems that 
might pop up, and special options for more advanced 
programmers. 


Boston Window and Line Numbers 


When Boston Window begins editing a line of code, the line is first 
deleted from Applesoft’s program memory. When editing is 
completed the program line is inserted into program memory. 
Therefore, it’s extremely important that you type program line 
numbers correctly. Most people type line numbers in the manner 
about to be described anyway; these paragraphs are included just 
to be on the safe side. 


The editor assumes that the line number begins at the display’s 
left margin. The editor also assumes that the line number is 
contained in the first five columns of the display line. It reads up to 
five characters or until it reads a nonnumeric character, whichever 
comes first. 


In order for a line number to be valid it must follow the same rules 
that apply to line numbers in Applesoft BASIC, with three 
additional constraints: 


@ The line number must start in the left margin (column 1). 
è The line number cannot have any spaces in it. 


è The line number must be contained in the first five columns. 
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Warning 

Never change a line number to an existing line number. If you do, the 
original line of code is destroyed and repiaced by the new one. Further, if 
you attempt to swap the positions of two or more program lines by 
changing the line numbers on the display, you put yourself in danger of 
losing ali the lines you're trying to reposition. 





Troubleshooting Boston Window 


Sometimes Boston Window might act in ways that surprise you. In 
the vast majority of cases, you can trace the strange behavior to 
some command you have inadvertently given or to some function 
you haven't used enough t derstand fully. Here are some such 
confusing situations you mig! come across, with suggestions for 
clearing the problems up. 





If You Want to Initialize a Disk... 


Be sure the SYSTEM MASTER version of DOS is in memory. 
Initializing a blank disk while Boston Window is hidden in high 
memory — between DOS itself and the file buffers—will result in a 
nonstandard copy of DOS being written on the disk. As a result, 
there is a reduction of available memory to your application 


program. 





If You Try Using Boston Window with Integer BASIC... 


You can execute Boston Window from Integer BASIC, but the 
program won't work on Integer code. Once you've got Boston 
Window in memory, however, you can load an Applesoft program 
and Boston Window will work fine. 





lf Nonsense Characters Fill the Screen ... 


If you get a screen full of garbage when you enter the editor, you 
probably have somehow gotten yourself into the Monitor or Integer 
BASIC. If this happens, press (CONTROL}(Q) to leave the editor and 
type FF to get into Applesoft. If you type FF and nothing happens, 
you'll have to restart the system. Life is filled with such minor 
disappointments; hang in there. 
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H Boston Window Seems to Disappear... 


Boston Window occasionally loses its connection to the rest of the 
system (for instance, when you press (CONTROL}(RESET)) and 
seems to vanish into The Big Buffer In The Sky. If this happens, 
type CALL 24655 from Applesoft and Boston Window is usually 
accessible again. 





lf Random Program Lines Appear... 


Random lines at the display’s bottom means that Boston Window 
has been partially disconnected from the system, probably 
because you issued a PR# command. Just type TALL 34695 
from Applesoft to reconnect. 


If You Use Global Replace... 


Replacing globally can be a dangerous practice. Be sure that you 
really want to replace every occurrence of a given string before 
using this feature—and even then, stand ready to halt the process 
by pressing the bar (or any other character key). Also 
remember that, if you change a word like in to out, you might end 
up with strange ouftformation in your file! Be sure to indicate whole 
words by including spaces before and after the characters you 
want changed. 





if You Use Half-Screen Mode... 


Don’t use Applesoft’'s TEXT command to reset the screen 
window from half-screen to full-screen. To recover from TEXT, 
type CALL 3469 to restore the half-screen display; or type 
CALL 34632 to set things up for full-screen editing. 
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f Your Program Has Lines Longer 
than 239 Characters... 


There are specia! Applesoft utility programs available that allow 
you to type programs with lines longer than 239 characters. If the 
program you are editing with Boston Window has been written 
using such a utility, and if you attempt to edit a line containing 
more than the normally allowed number of characters (239 
including embedded spaces), the line will be destroyed. 


Before editing such a line, break the line into shorter segments 
from Applesoft rather than from Boston Window. Then you can 
safely enter the editor and change away. For other ways of 
handling long lines, see the next section, on packed lines. 


Special Packed Line Options 


Some programmers like to save memory space by combining 
several statements on the same program line. If you are one of 
those programmers, then you know the frustration of trying to 
change an element in a long program line. Quite often you'll be 
copying the line into memory, having made your changes, when 
Applesoft begins beeping at you—ietting you know your line now 
has more than the 239-character limit. Boston Window gives you 
three ways to beat this numbers game, in the form of three 
different POKE commands. 





Reducing “PRINT” to “?” 


Boston Window's first byte-saver changes all PRINT statements to 
the familiar question mark (?), saving four characters for each 
instance of use. The command, issued from Applesoft, is 

FORE 37731. 156. To restore the normal display, type 

POKE 37781, @. 
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PORE 37042., 168 eliminates 
nonquoted spaces 


FORE 3772%, 126 compacts the 
display 


Quote those comments! 


Deleting All Extra Spaces 


The second POKE command in this series does away with 
embedded spaces in a program line. Normally, the editor sends 
program lines to Applesoft as they appear on the display; thus any 
embedded spaces count against the 239-character total. But with 
POKE 37642, 166 you instruct the editor to delete all spaces 
not in a quoted string as a line is sent to Applesoft. In a line of, say, 
50 words, that’s a savings of 49 characters! To restore normal 
operations, use PORE 37048, Ø. 


Note that Boston Window takes out the extra spaces only as it 
sends a line to Applesoft and not while the editor is displaying the 
line—you won't see any changes on the display. A word of warning 
here, though: unless you enclose the text in quotation marks, the 
spaces between words in REM statements are also eliminated, 
resulting in virtually unreadable comments. The solution is either 
to put all the text of REM statements in quotation marks, or to use 
the third special POKE command. 


Making the Display Compact 


The final compacting method leaves spaces in REM statements 
and quoted strings, but takes out spaces between command 
words in the display. You'd use this method, which you access with 
PORE 37729, 126 and cancel with FOKE 37783. 6, when your 
program line takes up more than seven display lines. 


Dense program lines require more screen lines to display than do 
normal program lines, and this length is amplified by the editor’s 
display formatter, which adds extra spaces for Clarity. In order to 
accommodate the size of the buffers the editor uses for scrolling, 
the editor sets a limit of seven on the number of screen lines a 
single program line can occupy. 


If a program line scrolls onto the screen and is longer than 
seven screen lines, the editor truncates the screen display; the 
copy of the line in program storage is unaffected. Issuing 

PORE 37789, 156 changes the way the editor formats the 
display, so that even the longest program line fits in seven lines. 


Using this method, however, jams all the command words next to 
each other in the display, making program lines very difficult to 
read. Unless you are writing very long lines and are concerned with 
seeing the entire line on the display, it makes more sense to use 
the first two POKE options—and remember to put your REM text 
in quotation marks. 
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E Comand Summaries — 


Presented below are lists of Boston Window's commands, 
categorized in a number of different ways. First, the commands 
are grouped as to functions—cursor movement, deletion, and so 
on. Later is an alphabetical list of all control character commands. 
Finally you'll find a diagram showing Boston Window's many 
cursor movement commands. You'll also find these summaries on 
the handy tear-out reference card at the back of this manual. 





Functional Command Summary 


Editor Access 


Enter editor (CONTROL}(E ) 

Quit editor (CONTROL}-(Q) 

Cursor Movement 

Open window (CONTROL}(0) 

Move left one character -| or (CONTROL}(A ) 

Move right one character E or (CONTROL}(S } 

Move up one line I or (CONTROL}(W) or -(K) 
Move down one line M or (CONTROL}(Z) or -(J) 


Move to left edge of screen 
Move to right edge of screen (CONTROL }(E ) 
Scroll toward top of program 


Scroll toward bottom of 
program 
Delete ~ 
Delete character left (CONTROL }(H) or (—) 
Delete character at cursor (CONTROL}(D) 
Delete program line 


Delete to end of program line 


Restore 
Restore last character deleted or (—) 


Copy 


Open, close copy buffer (CONTROL}(C ) 
Insert copy buffer contents (CONTROL }(1 } 
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Find, Replace 

Find specified string 

Add wildcard character 

Replace string with specified 
string 

Global Replace 
(after (CONTROL}(F) 
(CONTROL }-(R_)) 


Start New Line 
Start new higher line 
Start new lower line 


Miscellaneous Functions 
Autonumbering ON-OFF 
Autoinsert ON-OFF 

GOTO specified line number 


(CONTROL}(F ) 
(CONTROL }-(W) 
(CONTROL}(R) 


(CONTROL }-(G) 


(CONTROL}-(M) or (RETURN) 


(CONTROL }-(*) 


(CONTROL }-(N) 
(CONTROL }-(G) 


Insert control character 


(CONTROL)-(P) 


Alphabetic Command Summary 


(CONTROL }-(A) 
(CONTROL }-(C) 
(CONTROL }(D ) 
(CONTROL}-(E) 
(CONTROL }-(F ) 
(CONTROL) (G) 
(CONTROL }-(H) 
o 
(CONTROL }(J ) 
(CONTROL F(K } 


(CONTROL }-(L } 
(CONTROL }-(M) 


Moves cursor left one character—same as 
(Esc) .! 

Moves cursor to left edge of current display line 

Opens/closes copy buffer 

Deletes character at cursor position, moves all 
text left one space 

From Applesoft, enters editor; from editor, 
moves cursor to right edge of current 
screen line 

FINDs specified string 

GOTO specified line number: at end of 
(CONTROL}-(F) (CONTROL}-(R) sequence, does 
Global Replace 

Deletes character to left of cursor, moves all 
text left one space—same as (—) 

inserts contents of copy buffer at cursor 
position 

Moves cursor down one line— same as 


(CONTROL}-(Z), M 


Moves cursor up one line—same as 
(CONTROL }-(W), I 

Deletes program line containing cursor 

Opens window on current program line, closes 
window on new line; if autonumbering is in 
effect, assigns line number to new line higher 
than current line—same as (RETURN) key press 
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(CONTROL}-(N) 


(CONTROL }-(0) 
(CONTROL }-(P ) 


(CONTROL }-(Q) 
(CONTROL }(R) 


(CONTROL}-(S) 


CONTROL} (U) 
(CONTROL }(V ) 


(CONTROL )-(W) 
(CONTROL +(x) 
(CONTROL}-(Z) 
(CONTROL }-(*) 


if autonumbering is ON, turns OFF; if 
autonumbering is OFF, turns ON 

Opens window 

Use before adding control character to text; 
control character displayed in inverse video 

Leaves the editor and returns to Appiesoft with 
cursor at bottom left of screen 

Used after (CONTROL}(F) to establish 
replacement string or to effect the 
replacement 

Moves cursor right one character—same as 
K 

Moves cursor toward top of window or scrolls to 
Start of program; stopped by press of any 
character key 

Restores one character from delete buffer — 
same as (—) 

Moves cursor toward bottom of window or 
scrolis to end of program; stopped by press 
of any character key 

Moves cursor up one line—same as 
(CONTROL }+-(K), I; wildcard character in 
FIND string 

Cancels current command (FIND or GOTO) 

Deletes into buffer all characters from cursor to 
end of program line 

Moves cursor down one line—same as 
(CONTROL (J), (ESC) M 

If autoinsert is ON, turns OFF; if autoinsert is 
OFF, turns ON 

Opens window on current line; closes window 
on line to have lower line number than current 
line; if autonumbering is in effect, assigns line 
number to new line lower than current line 
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Figure 2-6. Boston Window Cursor 


Moves Diagram 


Special CALLs and POKEs 


Reconnect Boston Window, full screen CALL 34698 
Reconnect Boston Window, half screen CALL 24629 

Set AUTONUM to stipulated increment POKE 22925 » n> 
Delete nonquoted spaces (buffer) FOKE 37848, 164 
Restore to normal POKE 37848, Ø 
Delete nonquoted spaces (screen) POKE 37729, 186 
Restore to normal POKE 37789, @ 
Display PRINT as ? POKE 37781, 186 
Restore to normal POKE 37781, Ø 
Turn off status line POKE 28638, 96 
Display status line POKE 38638, 152 
Functions of Special Keys 

(ESC) Turns on escape mode 

RETURN Opens window on curent line, inserts blank line 


below current line, and closes editing window 
around blank line 





(—) Removes character left and puts into delete 
buffer 

(—) Restores last character put into delete buffer 

Cursor Moves Diagram 


Here are Boston Window's pure cursor move keys. Pressing 
(ESC) turns on the familiar escape mode; see the Acplesoft BASIC 
Programmer's Reference Manual for details. 


(CONTROL }(T }<—— Top of page. then scroll 
(CONTROL (W) 

"Bs one line 
(ESCAPE (1 = 


Start screen line Left one character Right one character End screen line 


(CONTROL }(B ) (CONTROL }(A ) (ESCAPE}-(J } (ESCAPE L(x | (CONTROL (S CONTROL }(S ) (CONTROL (E) 


(ESCAPE }(M Je 
(CONTROL }(Z Ja 
(CONTROL }-( V }—— Bottom of page. then scrol! 





Down one line 
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a = Page 0 Memory Usage 


The following table shows the hexadecimal (HEX) and decimal 
(DEC) memory locations on page 0 used by Boston Window. 
Where two bytes are named, low byte is listed first. 





HEX DEC PURPOSE 

E3 227 Horizontal cursor position 

EB 235 Vertical cursor position 

EC-ED 236-237 Cursor screen address 

EE-EF 238-239 Line number holding cursor 

F9-FA 249-250 Address of last keyword read 

FB-FC 251-252 Screen address for scrolling 

FD-FE 253-254 Address of program line holding 
cursor 





Boston Window is positioned in memory just below DOS, with 
DOS's input and output buffers shifted down to accommodate it. 
Boston Window occupies about 5 kilobytes from $8781 (decimal 
34689) to $9CFF (decimal 40191); it sets the highest address for 
DOS buffers at $8780 (decimal 34688). 
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How This Chapter is Organized 
Section 1: Boston Window Tutorial 
Starting Boston Window 
Entering and Changing Single Lines 
Automatic Line Numbering 
Moving the Cursor Around 
Pure Cursor Moves 
Opening the Window 
The Cursor Control Diamond 
Inserting Characters 
Leaving and Reentering Insert Mode 
inserting Control Characters 
Deleting and Restoring Characters 
Deleting Characters Under the Cursor 
Deleting to End of Line 
Deleting Whole Lines 
Completing a Program Line 
Inserting New Program Lines Between the Old 
Blank Lines Are Harmless 
Adding a Lower Line Number 
A Little Practice 
Dealing with Larger Programs 
Scrolling Through Your Program 
Skipping Through Your Program 
Finding a String 
To Search for Another String 
A Wildcard Character 
Replacing a String 
Replacing Selectively 
Replacing Globally 
Copying Code or Strings 
Half-Screen Mode for Debugging 
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Boston Window for the 
Apple lle 


The Boston Window is a powerful Applesoft BASIC program 
editor. It's like a word processor for programs, allowing you to type 
and modify Applesoft programs quickly and easily. 


Using this editor you can, among other things, scroll both 
backward and forward through a program, copy all or part of a 
program line, insert or delete characters within a line, and search 
for and change statements and text strings either once or 
throughout your program. Coupled with Applesoft Programmer’s 
Assistant (see Chapter 1), Boston Window creates a wonderfully 
simple and complete environment in which to program. 


To Use Boston Window and APA Together: To use the features of both 
programs at the same time, you need to run the Boston Window 
Program before you start up APA. To do that, first type BRUN BOSTON 
WINDOW and press (RETURN). Then type RUN LOADAPA and press 
(RETURN). 


Boston Window is designed for people with some Applesoft 
programming experience; this chapter assumes that you have 
been programming in Applesoft for a while. As with any complex 
program with a lot of features, there's a learning curve with Boston 
Window— it will take you a while to learn to use everything it has to 
offer. But it will be worth it! 


This Chapter for fle Users Only: This chapter is geared specifically to 
users of the Apple Ile computer. If you are using an Apple II, turn to the 
chapter labeled (as you might reasonably expect) Chapter 2. 
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ee How This Chapter Is Organized 


This chapter has two sections. Section 1 is a tutorial and should be 
read while you're sitting at your computer; if you follow it straight 
through to the end, you'll be walked through most of Boston 
Window’s commands and options. If you're a first-time user of the 
program, we recommend you go through this section at least once 
to get the hang of using Boston Window. 


Section 2 is a reference section; it contains summary tables of all 
commands and options, a chart of the cursor movement keys, and 
miscellaneous technical data. 


Where The Name Comes From: The Boston part of the program's 
name comes, naturally enough, from the town where its author — 
Kenneth A. Tepper, Ph.D.—lives (an obscure suburb of New York, 
some 218 mil3s to its northeast; the town is rumored to have had some 
significance during the Revolutionary War). Window refers to an 
invisible frame that surrounds each program line while you're in the 
process of editing it. There'll be more about the window concept as we 


go along. 
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Section 1 p~ 


Boston Window Tutorial 


This tutorial assumes you are already familiar with Applesoft; it 
makes no attempt to teach the basics of programming. If you have 
no experience with Applesoft, spend some time with the Applesoft 
Tutorial manual and get the elementary stuff out of the way. Then 
come back here; we'll wait for you. 


Boston Window works both with and without the Apple lle 80- 

Column Text Card in ACTIVE-80 mode. Switching back and forth 
disconnects Boston Window, but it's a simple matter to reconnect: 
just type CALL 34698. For demonstration purposes, this tutorial 
assumes that you are using the Apple's native 40-cclumn format. 


Starting Boston Window 


Getting Boston Window started is really simple. Just insert the 
DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume | disk into the appropriate 
disk drive and type EFUN BOSTON WINDOW. 





Warning 
When you issue the command BRUN BOSTON WINDOW, any Applesoft 
program in memory will be lost. 


— 
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You'll know that you have Boston Window successfully loaded and 
operational when you see the following message on the display: 


Figure 2e-1. Boston Window Opening 
Message 
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At this point you’re not really in the editor; you just have access 
to it. Get into the editor now by pressing (CONTROL}(E) (hold de ~ 
(CONTROL }(E ) means Enter Editor the key while typing E). Now the screen looks like this. 


Figure 28-2. Editor Opening Display 





At the right edge of the display on the same display line as the 
cursor you'll see a dot (. ). The dot serves notice that you’re in the 
editor. Those three little boxes at the bottom of the display make 
up the status line and provide information about various Boston 
Window features; you'll learn what each box means as you go 
through this tutorial. 


Getting Rid of the Status Line: If you don't want the status line to 
appear at the bottom of the display, return to Appiesoft by pressing 


(CONTROL}-(Q). Then type FOKE 38632, 96. When you go back to 
the editor via (CONTROL}-(E), the status line will be gone. 


To restore the status line, type FOKE 38638, 152 from Applesoft. 
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Ps Entering and Changing Single Lines 


Figure 2e-3. Editor Display, 
Autonumbering ON 


(Q) Quits editor 


Boston Window helps you manipulate program lines collectively or 
individually. This section deals with single lines, and shows you 
how to enter or change program lines—and parts of lines—in a 
variety of ways. 





Automatic Line Numbering 


Boston Window's automatic line numbering feature is ON when 
you start the program; it assumes you want a line increment of 20. 
It also assumes that, if the first thing you do after you enter the 
editor is press (RETURN), you want to begin with line number 20. 
Press now; the display looks like this: 





The left box on the status line at the bottom of the display lets you 
know that ALIT OHM is on. The rest of this tutorial assumes that 
the automatic line numbering feature is ON and that its increment 
value is 20. If you want an automatic increment other than 20, 
press (CONTROL}(Q) to leave the editor and to return to Applesoft. 
Then type PORE 32925, ¿n> where ¿r> is the increment 
number. 
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(CONTROL}(N)} means Numbering 


CONTROL means Beginning of 
line 


(CONTROL}-(E } means End of line 


or (CONTROL}(A ) moves cursor 
left 
or (CONTROL}(S ) moves cursor 


right 


Remember to press (CONTROL}(E) to reenter the editor after 
you've specified the proper increment. 


If you don't want to use Boston Window's automatic increment 
feature, just press (CONTROL}(N) while in the editor. This switches 
the automatic line numbering feature to OFF; the lieft box on the 
Status line changes its message to MAN HUM. Try it now—but 
remember to reactivate automatic numbering by pressing 


(CONTROL }-(N) again. 


LLL a 
Moving the Cursor Around 


Boston Window provides a number of commands for moving the 
cursor around, and you'll find all of them described here. Of 
course, in order to move the cursor over characters, you first need 
some characters over which to have the cursor move. Assuming 
you've pressed to make a line number appear, type this 
into the editor (don’t worry about any mistakes you make), but 
don’t press again: 


PRINT "COME LET VS GO, YOU ANDI," 


Pure Cursor Moves 


You've just typed your first line of code using Boston Window. Sc 
far, it looks pretty much like plain old Applesoft. But press 


and you'll see the cursor jump to the beginning of 
the display line (not the program line). 


Jump back to the end of the display line now by pressing 


(CONTROL }-(E). 


Note that these jumps are pure cursor moves. That is, these 
commands move the cursor around without affecting the text at 
all. Any changes to the text in Boston Window are immediately 
reflected on the display. What you see is what you get. 


As well as making the cursor jump back and forth over whole lines, 
you can also use Boston Window commands to move the cursor 
over individual characters. Move the cursor left on your Apple lle 
by pressing (—), and then right by pressing (=) ((CONTROL}-(A) and 
(CONTROL}(S) work just as well). 
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or (CONTROL }-(W) moves cursor 


up a line 


Ci) or (CONTROL}-(Z)} moves cursor 


down a line 


(©) Opens the window 


To experience the commands for moving the cursor up and down, 
you'll need to type in a couple more lines. Press (the 
cursor needn't be at the end of the line) and type two more lines of 
code (again, don't worry about any typos for the moment) so that 
your display looks like this: 

„00020 PRINT "COME LET US GO, YOU AND 1," = 
"80040 PRINT “WHEN KVE EVENING IS SPREAD 
} OUT AGAINST THE SK 


98060 PRINT “LIKE R Y PATIENT ETHERIZED ù 
E PON A TABLE ; * S . = 


-e e ret K mt a a ie a oS oe 2 


Note that Boston Window typed the line numbers for you— 
automatic line numbering is working well! Now press (7) 

(Or (CONTROL}-(W)) a few times to move the cursor up the display, 
and then (, ) (or (CONTROL}(Z)) to move the cursor down. 


That beeping you hear is Boston Window's way of telling you 
you're at the top or bottom of a program line—that is, that you've 
reached the upper or lower limit of the window. 


Opening the Window 


The term window refers to an invisible frame that surrounds each 
program line. When you begin to type a line of code, the frame is 
built beginning to the left of and above the line number and 
extending to the right of and below the last character in the 
program line. If you could see the frame around line 60's window, it 
would look like this: 

Foeoze PRINT. “COME LET US GO, YOU AND T- 


@0040 PRINT “SHEN Ri VENTA fs SPREAD ` 
bt AGAINST es See es, E 





You can add, delete, or change characters within the window 
(you'll see how in just a moment). But once you start to edit a 
program line, the window is closed and you're confined in your 
movements to the area within the window. To open the window 
press (CONTROL}-(0). Once the window is open, you can move the 
cursor anywhere in the program. 
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Figure 2e-4. (W}-(A }-(S }-(Z) Cursor 


Controls 


To see this more clearly, try this exercise: 


1. Open the window by pressing (CONTROL}(0). 


2. Use the various cursor movement keys to put the cursor over 
the = in = ‘i in line 40. 


3. Now press (—) to move the cursor until it's over the ending 
quotation mark. 


Look at the right box on the status line at the bottom of the 
display. The message reads WINOOW OF ENED. Press the 

bar now—and watch the message change to WI HOOH 
CLOSED. Try moving the cursor up to line 20 or down to line 60 
using the arrow keys or (CONTROL}(W) and (CONTROL}(Z ). When 
you reach the window's edge, your computer beeps at you. In fact, 
the computer beeps any time you try to leave a closed window. 


There are a number of ways to open the window so that your 
cursor can, in hawklike fashion, swoop around the program 
searching for other text to edit. The simplest way is to press 
(CONTROL}(0); you'll discover other methods as you go along. Try it 
now, and use the cursor movement keys (the arrows or 


(CONTROL }(W), -(A), -(S), and -(Z)) to wander around a bit. 


The Cursor Control Diamond 


The alert reader (you clever rascal) will have noticed two things by 
now. First, the keys (w), (A), (S). and (2) form a diamond on the 
keyboard, the four points of which symbolize the direction of the 
cursor move (see Figure 2e-4). 
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Second, these moves are like the pure cursor moves accessed by 


the Apple lle's four arrow keys, and like the (i HOUH(KHN) 
diamond in escape mode. In fact, escape mode does, indeed, work 
in Boston Window as long as the window is open (see Figure 2e-5). 
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escape mode cursor moves work in 
Boston Window 


Figure 2e-5. (1 }-(J }-(K }-(M) Cursor 


Controls 


Press now and look at the center box on the status line; the 
message there reads ESCAFE MODE EDIT. Press the |SPACE) bar 
to leave escape mode, and the ESCAFE MOCE ELIT message 
changes again (and you'll soon learn what the new message 
means). 


Before going on, experiment more with the arrow keys, 


(W}-(A)-($}-(Z), and (7 }+(J}(K}-(m) in escape mode to move the 


cursor around. They all do the same thing, but some people find 
one method more convenient than another. 
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Inserting Characters 


Boston Window provides some easy facilities for adding 
characters to the middle of a program line. Open the window with 
(CONTROL}-(0) and use the pure cursor moves keys to move the 
cursor so that it’s over the comma in the first line: 


00020 PRINT “COME LET US GOLC,J YOU AND I,". 


Assuming you aren't in escape mode (and if you are, press the 
(SPACE) bar to leave it), type a space, followed by the word THEN. 
Boston Window automatically inserts the characters you type, 
pushing the cursor and any characters after it to the right. This is 
on your screen now: 


B0020 PRINT “COME LET US GG THENEC,] YOU A 
NO I" . 
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|G } means Overprint or 
(CONTROL) 
(®) 


move Over 


CONTROL)}(P ) embeds each control 


character 


(G}(—) deletes, (5}-(=>) restores 


characters 


Leaving anc Reentering Insert Mode x 
Boston Window is automatically in insert mode all the time (now 
you know what the status line's AUTO INSERT message means). If 
you don't want to be in insert mode, just press 

((@) is (SHIFT+(2)). Any characters you type will replace the next 
characters, ust as would happen in regular Appiesoft. Press 
(CONTROL}-(C) again and you'll restore insert mode. Try it now to 
see what happens—and notice the change in the message on the 
Status line. Don’t worry about all the extra characters you might 
type; you'll soon learn how to delete them. 


Inserting Control Characters 


You can also embed control characters in your programs using 
Boston Window. But since Boston Window uses many control 
characters for commands, it needs to be able to distinguish 
between command control characters and control characters you 
want to include in program lines. 


Precede each control character you want to embed in the text with 
a (CONTROL}-(P) so Boston Window can know what you want. 
Embedded control characters show in a listing as highlighted text 
(black letters on a white or green field). Try it now to get some 
practice—enter (CONTROL}(P) (CONTROL}(K), for instance, to 
embed a (CONTROL}(K) in the text (and, once again, note the 
change in the status line's middle box). Then read the next section 
SO you can take the control character out again! 





Deleting and Restoring Characters 


Ordinarily, pressing the (—) and (—) keys in the Apple Ile makes 
the cursor pass over characters without changing what appears on 
the display. But press the (—) key in Boston Window while holding 
down the (6) key and characters start to disappear. At the same 
time, all the characters from the cursor to the end of the program 
line move to the left to fill the empty space. 


~ 


Press (¢}-(—) now three or four times to see this happen. If you 
practiced typing in control characters with (CONTROL}(P), use this 
deleting feature to remove them. Then press the (—) key a few 
times while still holding down the (G) key, and the characters 
reappear (they were never lost—just stored in a buffer). You can 
delete and restore up to 255 characters using the arrow keys in 
combination with (6). 
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—— eq eee CO țin 


(D) means Delete 


character under cursor 


(CONTROL }(Y } deletes to end of line 


It turns out that the text of line 20 is incorrect (it's supposed to be 
the first line from T. S. Eliot's poem “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock”). Move the cursor to the space between the words 
COME and LET. Then use (6}{—) to erase the word COME. 


Deleting Characters Under the Cursor 


Just as (¢}-(—) deletes characters to the left of the cursor, 
(CONTROL}-(0) deletes the character under the cursor. Luckily there 
is still a minor problem with line 20, just waiting to be corrected via 
(CONTROL}-(D): there shouldn't be a space between the opening 
quotation mark and the word LET. Move the cursor over that 
space and press (CONTROL}(D); the space disappears into the 
delete buffer. 


If you envision the cursor as lying to the left of the character over 
which it appears (sort of sandwiched between two characters), 
then you can think of (6}(—) as deleting the character to the left of 
the cursor and (CONTROL}(D) as removing the character to the 
right of the cursor. Play with (CONTROL}(D) a bit and you'll see how 
it differs from (¢}(—)'s action. 


A Brief Note About Retrieving Characters: Boston Window has 
severa! storage areas called buffers where characters are temporarily 
placed for safekeeping. When you delete characters from a program, 
they are moved into the delete buffer so that you can later retrieve 


them via (H=). 
Retrieving characters deleted via (CONTROL }(D ), however, can have 
some strange results; they'll come out backwards. For instance, if you 


delete the word FR INT with (CONTROL}(D)’s and then use (6}-(—), 
you'll get TNIRP! 


Deleting to End of Line 


Boston Window offers a handy command for deleting text from the 
cursor to the end of the program line —(CONTROL}(Y). This 
command can save you lots of time when you want to remove REM 
Statements selectively, or for those situations where you've 
modified a line of code and have a bunch of characters left over. 
Characters deleted via go into the buffer, so you can 
get them back if you need to. 


Note to Mass REM Deleters: If you want to strip your program of all 
REM statements, use Applesoft Programmer's Assistant’s %C 
command. See Chapter 1 for the details. 
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means delete Line 


RETURN } finishes work on a line 


Deleting Whole Lines mat 
There’s one more command you can use to delete text into a 
buffer; press and the entire program line disappears 
into the delete buffer. This feature is useful if the line you've typed 
is SO messed up that it’s beyond repair. Once again, as with the 
other deletion commands, the line isn't really gone; it's in the 
buffer. You can press (¢}-(—) until the line is back on the display. 





Warning 

When you are using Boston Window, pressing the key deletes 
characters to the left of the cursor, just as the (4}-(—) does; but the 
deleted characters do not go into the delete buffer. 








Completing a Program Line 


No matter where the cursor is in a program line, when you press 
the whole line goes into Applesoft’s program memory. 
Move the cursor to the middle of line 60 now and press 

[RETURN )—none of the characters will be lost. 


Actually, when you press a number of things happen. 
The current program line goes into Applesoft's program memory, a 
new line number with the appropriate increment is written to the 
display, and the cursor is placed so that you can begin to type the 
next line, with a window closed around the new program line. 


T 
Inserting New Program Lines Between the Old 


You've already seen how Boston Window’s autonumbering work _ 
to type new consecutive program lines. You can also use it to type 
new program lines between existing ones. 


Move the cursor so that it’s somewhere in line 20. Then press 
(RETURN). If autonumbering is in effect (as it should be, unless you 


shut it off by pressing a (CONTROL}(N)), Boston Window types line 
number 30 for you and correctly places the cursor so you can type 
new code. 
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When you press (RETURN), Boston Window takes the line number 
that it is currently on (line 20) and attempts to set up a new line 
number for you. Ordinarily, the new line number would be the old 
line number plus 20, which is the standard increment. But line 
number 40 is already being used; so Boston Window takes the 
current line number (20) and averages it with the number of the 
next existing line (line 40). Some quick arithmetic: 


20 + 40 = 60 
60 / 2 = 30 


Boston Window assigns the number 30 to the next line. If you press 
again, Boston Window leaves line 30 blank and averages 
30 with 40—and sets you up to type line number 35. Press 

a few more times; when Boston Window runs out of 
integers to use for line numbers, it just beeps at you. 


~~: 
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£80020 PRINT “LET US GO THEN, YOU AND I," 
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lf autonumbering is not in effect (that is, if you’ve disabled it by 
pressing (CONTROL}(N)), then Boston Window just opens a space 
between the current and next program line and waits for you to 
type in your own number. 


Blank Lines Are Harmiess 


All those blank lines on the display are harmiess. You can ignore 
them, make them go away by pressing a few (CONTROL}(L)'s 
( deletes a program line), or get rid of them by leaving 


and restarting Boston Window with (CONTROL}(Q) (CONTROL}(E ). 
Try both of these methods now, just for the practice. 


Adding a Lower Line Number 


Boston Window lets you add line numbers before existing ones as 
well as after them via the (CONTROL}(*) Command. To see what 
this is all about, move the cursor so that it’s at the start of line 20. 
You've just seen that by pressing you can type a new 
program line between lines 20 and 40; to type a program line 
before line 20, press (CONTROL}(*). Boston Window makes a 
space above line 20 (by scrolling all text down one line) so you can 
begin typing more code. 
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CONTROL }-(*) sets up immediatety 
preceding line 


Notice that Boston Window doesn't assign a line number here: if 
you want one, just press (RETURN)—and you'll be typing code a ` 
line 10 (the average of 20 plus 0, since 0 is the lowest line number 
you can use in Appiesoft). 


Ordinarily Boston Window sets up a line number for you when you 
use (CONTROL}-(*). It didn’t give a line number here because you 
typed a new lowest line; to Boston Window, a new lowest line is a 
special situation. To get a line number, either type in your own or 


just press (RETURN). 


You can use (CONTROL}(*) anywhere in the program. If there is no 
room for a new line number preceding the current one 

(for instance, you already have a line number 99 and you're 
currently in line number 100), pressing (CONTROL}-(*) just makes 
Boston Window beep at you. 


If you encounter a situation where you need a new line number and 
there isn't room for one, use the Appiesoft Programmer’s Assistant's 
renumbering feature described in Chapter 1. 





A Little Practice 


Leave the editor now ((CONTROL}(Q)) and list the program so you 
can see your handiwork. Then run it. If you don’t like how the 
display looks, go back into the editor by pressing (CONTROL}(E) 
and fix the code. When you're through, go on to the next section to 
learn about the rest of Boston Window's features. 


—— 


Dealing with Larger Programs 


To experience the rest of Boston Window's features, you'll need to 
have a longer program in memory. Load (but don't run) the 
MAXWELL program. Then enter Boston Window ((CONTROL}(E)). 





Scrolling Through Your Program 


With the window open, the cursor can zip anywhere in the 
program. When you reach the bottom of the display, the code 
scrolls up one line at a time. Try using ({) at the display’s bottom 
to see this happen. 
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scrolls down through 
program; pressing any character key 
stops it 


CONTROL scrolls towards the 


Top; pressing any character key stops it 


(G) lets you go anywhere 


in the program 


Having to hold down keys just to list through a program is 
somewhat tedious; to have Boston Window do it for you, press 


(CONTROL}(V). (CONTROL}+(V} Moves the cursor to the bottom of the 
display and scrolls the program continuously until the listing's end, 
much like Applesoft's LIST command. To stop the listing at any 
point, press any character key. To control the listing, experienced 
users of Boston Window keep the key pressed with one 
finger, using another finger to press the (V). 


To Use or Not to Use (CONTROL }-{C }: When you are listing an 
Appiesoft program, you wouid ordinarily use to pause 
and continue the listing; if you wanted to terminate the listing, you 
would use (CONTROL Such is not the case with Boston Window's 
(CONTROL}(¥)} scrolling command. When you stop the scrolling by 
pressing a character key, the scrolling is in fact terminated. There is no 
need for a (CONTROL}-(C}; in tact, Boston Window uses (CONTROL}(C) 
to start a special Copy Characters sequence (see below). If you 
accidentally press (CONTROL}(C} and strange things start appearing 
on your display, press (CONTROL}-(C) again followed by (CONTROL}(0), 
and everything will be OK. 


Unlike plain vanilla Applesoft, Boston Window also allows you to 
scroll through a program backwards. Press and 
Boston Window places the cursor at the top of the display and 
begins scrolling until it reaches the start of the code. As with 


(CONTROL}-(V), any character key stops the scrolling and another 
press of Starts it again. 


in Case You Wondered About Highlighted Characters: in scrolling 
through MAXWELL, you will have noticed all those highlighted 
characters. Each one is an embedded contro! character. It happens 
that most of them are special commands used by the High Resolution 
Character Generator, described in detail in Chapter 6. 





Skipping Through Your Program 


Boston Window provides a quick way of moving from one section 
of a program to another: it's called the GOTO command. 


Assume that you want to edit line number 2000. Press 
(CONTROL}(G) and Boston Window responds by displaying GOTO ; 
in highlighted text near the top left of the display. Now type the 
number 2 and press (RETURN). Boston Window obediently 
shows a displayful of code beginning with line 1990 (the line of 
code immediately preceding the line specified), with the cursor 
positioned over the first character of line 2000. 
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on 


(F) Finds a string 


Of course, now that you're at line 2000 you don’t have to edit i*> 
you can use GOTO just to look at different sections of code. 


If the line number you specify with (CONTROL}-(G) doesn’t exist, 
then the cursor goes to the next higher numbered line. If the 
specified line is higher than the final line number in the program, 
then the cursor goes to the program's final line. If the line number 
you specify is lower than the lowest line, then the cursor goes to 
the first line of the program. 


A Quick Zip Tip: To get to the first line of the program, type 


To get to the last line, type 


63999 





Finding a String 


You can also have Boston Window find a particular string of 
characters located anywhere in the program. Press 
(CONTROL}-(F) followed by any string of characters (up to 34 
characters long), and press (RETURN). Boston Window moves the 
cursor to the first occurrence of the string beyond the cursor’s 
present position. 


Assuming the cursor is at the start of line 10 in the current 
program (and if it isn’t, put it there by typing (CONTROL}(G) 1), 
press (CONTROL}(F).F IND: appears in highlighted text just below 
line 10. Now type the word WANE and press (RETURN). The cursor. 
moves down the display to line 200, just beyond the word HA! 


If you press (CONTROL}(F} again, Boston Window tries to find the 
next occurrence of the word HAVE following the cursor’s current 
position (FIND always searches ahead). It turns out that the word 
doesn't appear again in the program; so after trying its best to find 
it, Boston Window signals by beeping that it can't find a new 
WAWE. 


FIND does a litera! search for its strings. That means that if you tell 
Boston Window to FIND the letters IH, it will stop at the IH in 
IHC., INITIALIZE, and so on. If you want to find only the 
whole word IH, then you must specify the spaces separating the 
word from its neighbors. Further, if you specify IH (uppercase 
characters), then FIND won't discover lowercase im. To the FIND 
command, uppercase is uppercase and lowercase is lowercase. 
You must search for each separately. 
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CONTROL }-(W) means Wildcard 


To Search for Another String 


If you've found the string you're searching for and you want to give 
FIND another string to search out. press (CONTROL}(G) (RETURN). 
This puts the cursor at the start of the first line, with FIND ready for 
new material. If you press (CONTROL}(F ) now and just press 
(RETURN), the old material in the buffer is retained and Boston 
Window looks for the most recently specified string. 


Searching for a Control Character: When using (F) to find 
a control character, you must press (CONTROL}(P ) before typing the 
control character for the search. 


A Wildcard Character 


Typing (CONTROL}(W) as a Character in the FIND string enters a 
highlighted blank space in the string. The highlighted blank space 
is a wildcard character, matching any character it finds in that 
position in the string. You can have as many wildcard characters in 
a string as you want. Try this: 


What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}(G ) 

2. Press (RETURN) Moves cursor to top of program 
3. Press (CONTROL}(F } 

4. Type IHA and press Tells Boston Window to look for 


(CONTROL }-(W) (CONTROL }-(W) any string at least four 
characters long starting with 


characters WA 


5. Press (RETURN) Begins the search; stops at end 
of WALK. in line 100 
6. Press (CONTROL-(F } Continues search; stops at end 


of HAWE in line 200 
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(CONTROL}-(R) means Replace 


CS 
Replacing a String TR 


Using (CONTROL}(R), a variation of the FIND command, you can 
replace some or all of the occurrences of a specified string with 
another string. 


Replacing Selectively 


In the following example you'll change the word GOSUB to GOTO 
(to Boston Window, a command word is just another string). Here's 
what to do: 





What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}(G) 

2. Press (RETURN) Moves cursor to top of program 
3. Press (CONTROL}(F) 

4. Type COSUE Tells Boston Window to look for 


the string GOSUE 
5. Press (CONTROL}(R) and type Tells BW to replace GOSLIE with 
GATO DaT 


6. Press (RETURN) Cursor moves to space 
following first occurrence of the 
word GISIJE (line 40) 





Now you have a choice. You can press another (CONTROL}(F ), 
leaving the GOSLIE in line 40 intact and causing the cursor to mc ~ 
to line 80’s GOSLIE. Instead, press (CONTROL}(R), and voila! the 
GOSUE becomes a GOTO. 


You can continue to press (CONTROL}(F ) (to find the string again) 


Or (CONTROL}(F ) (CONTROL}(R} (to both find and replace the string) 
until you go through all occurrences of GOSLE in the program. 
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(G) replaces Globally; 


pressing any character key stops it 


CONTROL }(C } means Copy or 
Capture 
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Replacing Globally 


Boston Window offers you a final variation on FIND: the global 
replace option. It lets you replace all occurrences of a given string 
(or any group of characters) in a program with a single command. 
Try this: 


. Press (CONTROL}(G) 

. Press (gets you to start of program) 
. Press (CONTROL}(F ) 

. Type FEM 

. Press (CONTROL}(R) 

. Type F‘AM (but don’t press yet) 


> Ks aS S&S NA 


You're going to replace all occurrences of FEM with RAM — but 
instead of pressing (RETURN), press (CONTROL}(G). In this context, 
(CONTROL}-(G) stands for Global Replace. The cursor zips through 
the program, changing before your very eyes all FEMs to FAMS. 


if you Change your mind you can stop this wholesale replacing 
while it’s still going on by pressing any character key; Boston 
Window signals that it understands your cease-and-desist 
command by beeping at you. But any changes that Global Replace 
made up to the time you stopped the process remain in effect. 


To replace all occurrences of a given string with the null string—that is, 
a string with no characters—follow the (CONTROL}(R) command 
directly with 





Copying Code or Strings 


Quite often in programming you come across situations where you 
need to use the same code or strings again and again, but for one 
reason or another you don't want to use subroutines. To reduce the 
drudgery of repetitive typing, Boston Window offers the copy buffer. 


Use (CONTROL}(G } (which means GOTO in this context) to move the 
cursor to line 910. Now press and use (—) (actually 
any character key wil! do) to move the cursor until it's over the 
semicoion. As the cursor moves, the characters over which it 
passes change to highlighted text to iet you know that they have 
been copied into the copy buffer (look at the status line: it, too, 
tells you when COPY is operating). When the cursor is over the 
semicolon, press (CONTROL}(C) again; the copied characters now 
appear in normal video, and the copy buffer is closed. 
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CONTROL}(1 ) or means Insert 


CALL 34625 gets you half-screen 
mode 


T d rereged ies bm. the copy buffer closes _ 
itself. The buffer hoids up to 255 characters 


Now move the cursor to line 1100 and press to set up a 
new line. Then press (CONTROL}(1 ) and the contents of the copy 
buffer (line 910's code without the semicolon) are inserted into line 
1105. Pressing means the same thing as (CONTROL}(1) in 
Boston Window. 


The buffer isn't empty; it still holds the characters you just put into it. 
To prove it, do this now: 

1. Move the cursor to line 60. 

2. Use (CONTROL}(E) to move to the end of the line. 

3. Add a colon (:). 


4. Press (CONTROL}(1 ) again. 


The line now looks like this: 







porey NE Fri y: 
"opace _SPEED= 298% VIAR. 
ELL E E E T. 


You can use the contents of the copy buffer again and again; it 
won't change until you issue another command. 





Half-Screen Mode for Debugging 


Boston Window's final feature is half-screen mode. By issuing the 
Applesoft command CALL 274629 you can make debugging 1 — 
easier by watching the program run in the bottom half of the 
display while the code is visible in the top half. 


Turning Off the Status Line: You can’t turn off the status line while the 
program is in half-screen. Return to full-screen by typing CALL 34696 


from Appiesoft ((CONTROL}-(Q) puts you back in Appiesoft). Then type 
POKE 38638, 96 to turn off the status line. 
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CALL 34694 restores full-screen 
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Half-screen functions a little differently from full-screen. To see it 
work, first type HEHN from Applesoft. Then, using autonumbering 

and the copy buffer to make the job quick and easy (see the box 
below if you're having trouble), type the following short program 

while you're still in full-screen mode: 


PRINT X; 


NEXT 
GOTO 
REM 
REM 
REM 
REM 
FEM 
RET 
REM 
FEM 
REM 
REM 
REM 


is 
x 
r^ 


About That Shortcut: In case you're having trouble figuring out how to 
use the copy buffer to type in the sample program, here's how to do it. 


1. Type the first four lines as you normally would, using the 
automatic numbering feature to type the line numbers for you. If 
this feature isn't working, press to turn it on. 


2. When you get to line 100, type REM but don’t press (RETURN). 
3. Move the cursor to the F in REM. 


4. Press (CONTROL}(C) to start putting characters into the copy 
buffer. 


5. Press the (SPACE) bar (or any character key) to copy the word 
REM. 


6. Press (CONTROL}(C) again. 
7. Press and then (CONTROL }-(1 ). 


As you can see, the last step in this series made line number 120 
appear, with REM typed after it. Repeat step 7 a few more times and 
you're done. 


Now leave the editor via (CONTROL}+(Q) and issue a TALL 34523 
to set half-screen mode. As soon as you type this command and 
press (RETURN), the display flashes and only lines 20 through 240 
are visible; that's all that will fit on the top half of the display. 
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Now run the program. The bottom half of the display quickly fills 
up with numbers. When you're ready, press (CONTROL}(C) to s 
the action; then get into the editor via (CONTROL}(E). 


Switching between (CONTROL}(V) (scroll down) and 
(scroll up) will show you that all the code is still there; 
it’s just somewhat hidden. 


To restore full-screen again, type CALL 24632 from Applesoft 
(use (CONTROL}(Q) to leave the editor and get back to Applesoft). 





Warning 

Don't use Appiesoft’s TEXT command to reset the display window from 
half-screen to full-screen. TEXT does funny things to Boston Window, 
making it in turn do strange things to the system memory, and ultimately 
causing everything to go someplace indeterminate where it might never, 
never be found. 


To recover from TEXT, type CALL 24683 to restore the half-screen 
display; or type CALL 34692 to set up full-screen display. 
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Section 2 
Boston Window Reference 


This section contains information you'll want to refer to from time 
to time as you use Boston Window. It covers the material 
discussed in the tutorial section but in a more condensed form; 
you'll find this part of the chapter especially useful as an expansion 
of the notes from the Quick Reference Card at the back of the 
manual. 


Additionally, there are comments here on the general structure of 
Boston Window, hints for troubleshooting unusual problems that 
might pop up, and special options for more advanced 
programmers. 


Boston Window and Line Numbers 


When Boston Window begins editing a line of code, the line is first 
deleted from Applesoft's program memory. When editing is 
completed the program line is inserted into program memory. 
Therefore, it’s extremely important that you type program line 
numbers correctly. Most people type line numbers in the manner 
about to be described anyway; these paragraphs are included just 
to be on the safe side. 


The editor assumes that the line number begins at the display’s 
left margin. The editor also assumes that the line number is 
contained in the first five columns of the display line. It reads up to 
five characters or until it reads a nonnumeric character. whichever 
comes first. 


in order for a line number to be valid it must follow the same rules 
that apply to line numbers in Applesoft BASIC, with three 
additional constraints: 


è The line number must start in the left margin (column 1). 
è The line number cannot have any spaces in it. 


è The line number must be contained in the first five columns. 
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A Warning 
Never change a line number to an existing line number. If you do, the 
original line of code is destroyed and replaced by the new one. Further. if 
you attempt to swap the positions of two or more program lines by 
changing the line numbers on the display, you put yourself in danger of 
losing a// the lines you're trying to reposition. 





Ms §$Troubleshooting Boston Window 


Sometimes Boston Window might act in ways that surprise you. In 
the vast majority of cases, you can trace the strange behavior to 
some command you have inadvertently given or to some function 
you haven't used enough to understand fully. Here are some such 
confusing situations you might come across, with suggestions for 
clearing the problems up. 


If You Want to Initialize a Disk... 


Be sure the SYSTEM MASTER version of DOS is in memory. 
Initializing a blank disk while Boston Window is hidden in high 
memory — between DOS itself and the file buffers —will result in a 
nonstandard copy of DOS being written on the disk. As a result, 
there is a reduction of available memory to your application 
program. 


If You Try Using Boston Window with Integer BASIC... 


You can execute Boston Window from integer BASIC, but the 
Program won't work on Integer code. Once you've got Boston — 
Window in memory, however, you can load an Applesoft progra 
and Boston Window will work fine. 


If Nonsense Characters Fill the Screen ... 


If you get a screen full of garbage when you enter the editor, you 
probably have somehow gotten yourself into the Monitor or Integer 
BASIC. If this happens, press (CONTROL}(Q) to leave the editor and 
type FF to get into Applesoft. If you type FF and nothing happens, 
you'll have to restart the system. Life is filled with such minor 
disappointments; hang in there. 
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lf Boston Window Seems to Disappear... 


Boston Window occasionally loses its connection to the rest of the 


system (for instance, when you press (CONTROL }-(RESET)) 
and seems to vanish into The Big Buffer In The Sky. If this happens, 


type CALL 34635 from Applesoft and Boston Window is usually 
accessible again. 





lf Random Program Lines Appear... 


Random lines at the display’s bottom means that Boston Window 
has been partially disconnected from the system, probably 
because you issued a PR# command. Just type CALL 34632 
from Applesoft to reconnect. 





lf You Use Global Replace... 


Replacing globally can be a dangerous practice. Be sure that you 
really want to replace every occurrence of a given string before 
using this feature—and even then, stand ready to halt the process 
by pressing the bar (or any other character key). Also 
remember that, if you change a word like in to out, you might end 
up with strange out formation in your file! Be sure to indicate whole 
words by including spaces before and after the characters you 
want changed. 





If You Use Half-Screen Mode... 


Don't use Applesoft’s TEXT command to reset the screen window 
from half-screen to full-screen. To recover from TEXT, type 
CALL 34685 to restore the half-screen display; or type 


CALL 3468 to set things up for full-screen editing. 





Hf Your Program Has Lines Longer 
than 239 Characters... 


There are specia! Applesoft utility programs available that allow 
you to type programs with lines longer than 239 characters. If the 
program you are editing with Boston Window has been written 
using such a utility, and if you attempt to edit a line containing 
more than the normally allowed number of characters 

(239 including embedded spaces), the line will be destroyed. 


Before editing such a line, break the line into shorter segments 
from Applesoft rather than from Boston Window. Then you can 
safely enter the editor and change away. For other ways of 
handling long lines, see the next section, on packed lines. 
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POKE 37781, 


PRINT as 7? 


POKE 37048, 


156 displays 


16 eliminates 


nonquoted spaces 


FOKE 37789, 


display 


186 compacts the 


Special Packed Line Options 


Some programmers like to save memory space by combining 
several statements on the same program line. If you are one of 
those programmers, then you know the frustration of trying to 
change an element in a long program line. Quite often you'll be 
copying the line into memory, having made your changes, when 
Applesoft begins beeping at you—letting you know your line now 
has more than the 239-character limit. Boston Window gives you 
three ways to beat this numbers game, in the form of three 
different POKE commands. 


— 





Reducing “PRINT” to “?” 

Boston Window’s first byte-saver changes all PRINT statements 
to the familiar question mark (?), saving four characters for 
each instance of use. The command, issued from Applesoft, is 
FŪKE 37781, 186. To restore the normal display, type 

POKE 27781, @. 





Deleting All Extra Spaces 


The second POKE command in this series does away with 
embedded spaces in a program line. Normally, the editor sends 
program lines to Applesoft as they appear on the display; thus any 
embedded spaces count against the 239-character total. But with 
FOKE 376043, 166 you instruct the editor to delete all spaces 
not in a quoted string as a line is sent to Applesoft. In a line of, say, 
50 words, that’s a savings of 49 characters! To restore normal 
operations, use POKE 37048, Ø. pans 
Note that Boston Window takes out the extra spaces only as it 
sends a line to Applesoft and not while the editor is displaying the 
line—you won't see any changes on the display. A word of warning 
here, though: unless you enclose the text in quotation marks, the 
spaces between words in REM statements are also eliminated, 
resulting in virtually unreadable comments. The solution is either 
to put ali the text of REM statements in quotation marks, or to use 
the third special POKE command. 





Making the Display Compact 


The final compacting method leaves spaces in REM statements 
and quoted strings, but takes out spaces between command 
words in the display. You'd use this method. which you access with 
POKE 377893, 186 and cancel with FOKE 37733. Ø, when your 
program line takes up more than seven display lines. 
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Quote those comments! 


Dense program lines require more screen lines to display than do 
normal program lines, and this length is amplified by the editor's 
display formatter, which adds extra spaces for Clarity. In order to 
accommodate the size of the buffers the editor uses for scrolling, 
the editor sets a limit of seven on the number of screen lines a 
single program line can occupy. 


If a program line scrolls onto the screen and is longer than 
seven screen lines, the editor truncates the screen display; 

the copy of the line in program Storage is unaffected. Issuing 
POKE 37789, 1&6 changes the way the editor formats the 
display, so that even the longest program line fits in seven lines. 


Using this method, however, jams all the command words next to 
each other in the display, making program lines very difficult to 
read. Unless you are writing very long lines and are concerned with 
seeing the entire line on the display, it makes more sense to use 
the first two POKE options—and remember to put your REM text 
in quotation marks. 


Command Summaries 


Presented below are lists of Boston Window's commands, 
categorized in a number of different ways. First, the commands are 
grouped as to functions—cursor movement, deletion, and so on. 
Later is an alphabetical list of all contro! character commands. 
Finally you'll find a diagram showing Boston Window's many cursor 
movement commands. You'll also find these summaries on the 
handy tear-out reference card at the back of this manual. 


Functional Command Summary 
Editor Access 


Enter editor (CONTROL }(E) 

Quit editor (CONTROL}(Q) 

Cursor Movement 

Open window (CONTROL}(0) 

Move left one character (—) or | Or (CONTROL}(A ) 

Move right one character or E Or (CONTROL}(S) 

Move up one line (*) or I or (CONTROL}-(W) 
or -(K) 

Move down one line (, jor "1 Or (CONTROL}(Z) 
or -(J) 


Move to left edge of screen (CONTROL (B) 

Move to right edge of screen (CONTROL }(E) 

Scroll toward top of program (CONTROL }(T ) 

Scroll toward bottom of 
program 
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Delete — 
Delete character left (CONTROL}-(H) or (6) -9 
Delete character at cursor (CONTROL}(D } 

Delete program line 


Delete to end of program line 


Restore 


Restore last character deleted § (CONTROL}(U) or (6}(—) 


Copy 

Open, close copy buffer (CONTROL}-(C) 

Insert copy buffer contents (CONTROL}(1 ) or 
Find, Replace 

Find specified string (CONTROL }(F ) 

Add wildcard character (CONTROL }(W) 


Replace string with specified (CONTROL}(R) 


string 


Global Replace 


(CONTROL)-(G) 


(after (CONTROL }-(F ) 


(CONTROL }-(R)) 


Start New Line 
Start new higher line 


(CONTROL }-(M) Or (RETURN) 


Start new lower line (CONTROL}(*) 

Miscellaneous Functions 

Autonumbering ON-OFF (CONTROL}(N ) 

Autoinsert ON-OFF (CONTROL}(@) 

GOTO specified line number (CONTROL}(G) ~ 
Insert control character (CONTROL}(P ) 





Alphabetic Command Summary 


(CONTROL) (A) 
(CONTROL }-(D } 
(CONTROL }-(E) 


(CONTROL }(F ) 
(CONTROL}(G } 


Moves cursor left one character—same as 
z 

Moves cursor to left edge of current display line 

Opens/cioses copy buffer 

Deletes character at cursor position, moves all 
text left one space 

From Applesoft, enters editor; from editor, 
moves cursor to right edge of current screen 
line 

FINDs specified string 

GOTO specified line number; at end of 


(Œ) (R) sequence, does 
Giobal Replace 
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(CONTROL }-(H) 
(CONTROL }-(1) 
(CONTROL}-(K) 


(CONTROL}-(M) 


(CONTROL}-(N) 


(CONTROL }-(0) 
(CONTROL}-(P) 


(CONTROL}-(Q) 
(CONTROL}-(R) 


(CONTROL}-(S) 


(CONTROL) (W) 
(COnTROL} (X) 
(CONTROL (Z) 


(CONTROLE) 


Deletes character to left of cursor, moves all 
text left one space—same as (H=) 

Inserts contents of copy buffer at cursor 
position 

Moves cursor down one line—same as 


(CONTROL (Z), M 


Moves cursor up one line—same as 
(CONTROL}-(W), (ESC)I 

Deletes program line containing cursor 

Opens window on current program line, closes 
window on new line; if autonumbering is in 
effect, assigns line number to new line higher 
than current line—same as key 
press 

If autonumbering is ON, turns OFF: if 
autonumbering is OFF, turns ON 

Opens window 

Use before adding control character to text; 
control character displayed in inverse video 

Leaves the editor and returns to Applesoft with 
cursor at bottom left of screen 

Used after (CONTROL}-(F) to establish 
replacement string or to effect the 
replacement 

Moves cursor right one character—same as 
E 

Moves cursor toward top of window or scrolls to 
Start of program; stopped by press of any 
character key 

Restores one character from delete buffer — 
same as (¢}-(—) 

Moves cursor toward bottom of window or 
scrolls to end of program; Stopped by press 
of any character key 

Moves cursor up one line—same as 
(CONTROL }(k ), I; wildcard character in 
FIND string 

Cancels current command (FIND or GOTO) 

Deletes into buffer all characters from cursor to 
end of program line 

Moves cursor down one line—same as 
(CONTROL H(I), M 

If autoinsert is ON, turns OFF: if autoinsert is 
OFF, turns ON 

Opens window on current line: closes window 
on line to have lower line number than current 
line; if autonumbering is in effect, assigns line 
number to new line lower than current line 
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Special CALLs and POKEs 


Reconnect Boston Window, full screen 
Reconnect Boston Window, half screen 
Set AUTONUM to stipulated increment 
Delete nonquoted spaces (buffer) 
Restore to normal 

Delete nonquoted spaces (screen) 
Restore to normal 

Display PRINT as ? 

Restore to normal 

Turn off status line 

Display status line 





Functions of Special Keys 


CALL 34698 
CALL 34689 
POKE 38925, <n> 
FOKE 37048, 168 
FOKE 3706048, @ 
POKE 37789, 186 
POKE 37799, @ 
FOKE 37781, 186 
POKE 37781, @ 
POKE 38638, 96 
POKE 38638, 152 


DELETE Deletes character left (does not go into buffer) 


around blank line 


buffer 


gO 008 a6 


Turns on escape mode 
Opens window on curent line, inserts blank line 
below current line, and closes editing window 


Moves cursor up one screen line 

Moves cursor down one screen line 

Moves cursor left one character; with (6), 
removes character left and puts into delete 


Moves cursor right one character; with (6), 
restores last character put into delete buffer 


T. inserts copy buffer into text— same as 


(CONTROL )}-(1 ) 
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C 
Cursor Moves Diagram 


Here are Boston Window's pure cursor move keys. Pressing 
(ESC) turns on the familiar escape mode; see the Applesoft BASIC 
Programmer's Reference Manual for details. 


Figure 2e-6. Boston Window Cursor 
Moves Diagram 


(T )<— Top of page. then scroll 
(ESCAPE }-[ * 
(CONTROL )-(W)—— Up one line 
P | 
Left one character ‘ESCAPE a 


Start screen line ser Right one character End screen line 
CONTROL )-('B ) (=) (CONTROL }(A )(ESCAPE}-(J ) (ESCAPE}-(K) © (©) (CONTROL)-(E) 
(ESCAPE}(M) 
(CONTROL }-( Z }—— Down one line 
ESCAPE)-(, ) 


(CONTROL }-(V )+—— Bottom of page. then scroll 


ETE Page 0 Memory Usage 


The following table shows the hexadecimal (HEX) and decimal 
(DEC) memory locations on page 0 used by Boston Window. 
Where two bytes are named, low byte is listed first. 





HEX DEC PURPOSE 

E3 227 Horizontal cursor position 

EB 235 Vertical cursor position 

EC-ED 236-237 Cursor screen address 

EE-EF 238-239 Line number holding cursor 

F9-FA 249-250 Address of last keyword read 

FB-FC 251-252 Screen address for scrolling 

FD-FE 253-254 Address of program line holding 
cursor 


rT 


Boston Window is positioned in memory just below DOS, with 
DOS's input and output buffers shifted down to accommodate it. 
Boston Window occupies about 5 kilobytes from $8781 (decimal 
34689) to $9CFF (decimal 40191); it sets the highest address for 
DOS buffers at $8780 (decimal 34688). 
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System Identification 
Routines 


Experienced programmers know the value of taking advantage of 
all the features a computer has to offer. For example, if a computer 
can display 80 columns instead of just 40, you can write far more 
interesting programs if you make use of the extra display space. 
The first step is knowing what the computer can do. 


System Identification Routines (or SIR for short) is a series of 
machine language routines that enable your software to 
distinguish among the various models and configurations—and 
therefore capabilities —of the Apple || family of computers. SIR will 
tell your program 


è whether or not the machine in which it’s running is an Apple lle 
è if the computer has an Apple 80-Column Text Card or not 


e whether or not the computer has an Apple Extended Memory 
Card 


Using SIR with Non-Appie Products: These routines are meant to 
identify Apple products. The routines are not designed to identify 
equipment produced by other companies. SIR might work for non- 
Apple equipment, but don’t rely on it without checking carefully. 


Why You’d Use SIR 


If the only system for which you write software is your own, then 
you can skip this chapter; after all, you already know what 
equipment is in your own machine. But if you write software that 
will run in somebody else's Apple, then SIR can come in very 
handy. Among other things, you can use the information these 
routines provide to: 


è make sure the equipment being used is appropriate to your 
software 


è have the software decide whether to use certain keys and 
features present on the lle but not present on the || and I! Plus 
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using A//E ASSEMBLY ID 


e enable the program to determine whether to format text for 
40- or 80-column display 


è decide whether the program could take advantage of extra 
memory 


Attaching SIR to Your Programs 


SIR appears in this package in two guises. The pure assembly 
language version is on the DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume | 
disk in a binary file called A//E ASSEMBLY ID; a BASIC language 
version is on the same disk, contained in an Applesoft program 
called A//E BASIC ID. Thus, there are two ways to attach SIR to 
your programs. 


The first way is to copy the binary file called A//E ASSEMBLY ID 
onto the cisk that will hold your program, and early in your 
program add the line 


PRINT CHR#<4); "BLOAD Ay,-E ASSEMBLY I0" 


if you're going to use this method, fee! free to skip down to the 
section called Getting the Routines Working. 


The second way isn't as straightforward, but it lets you combine all 
the code you need in one BASIC program. It involves attaching 
lines 0 through 140 of the A//E BASIC ID program as a subroutine 
to your own program using APA's Renumber and Merge 
commands (see Chapter 1) to do the work. Here's how to do it. 
First, have APA running in your computer. Then do this: 


1. Load A//E BASIC ID (found on the disk labeled DOS 
Programmer's Tool Kit Volume |). 


2. You only need lines 0 through 140—delete the rest. 


3. Renumber the lines in some way appropriate to your program 
—most programmers would number them high (above 60000) 
and use a GOSUB to refer to them. 


4. If you're going to add these lines at the end of your program as a 
subroutine, remember to add a RETURN statement. 


5. Issue APA's Hoid command (:::H —see Chapter 1). 
6. Load the program to which you want to add SIR. 
7. Issue APA's Merge command (:.!). 
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8. If SIR is a subroutine, add a GOSUB statement. 
using A//E BASIC ID 9. Save the program. 


But you're stili not quite done; read on to find out how to get the 
routines working. 


How the A//E BASIC ID Program Works: A//E BASIC ID was written 
to demonstrate how to use the |.D. routines effectively in a BASIC 
program. The routines that do the actual identifying are written in 
machine language. So even though you use a BASIC program to get 
the routines into memory, those routines must somehow end up as 
machine language. If you want to see how this gets done, load A//E 
BASIC ID into your computer and list it: 


Figure 3-1. Partial Listing of A//E 
BASIC ID Program 


~ RESULTS. > FP) 
3 RINT RESİ k 


= DF B 
> ws í 


148 
£156 





Lines 0 through 70 contain, in DATA statements, the numeric 
equivalents of the machine language routines from the A//E 
ASSEMBLY ID program. When lines 80 through 120 of A//E BASIC ID 
are executed, the numbers in the DATA statements are entered into 
memory; the end effect is the same as if you had loaded the 

A//E ASSEMBLY ID program. Tricky, no? More in the next chapter 
about how to create programs like A//E BASIC ID. 
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Table 3-1. What the Number in 
Memory Location 975 Means 
That's al! there is to using SIR! 


Whether you use A//E ASSEMBLY ID or A//E BASIC ID to attach 
SIR to your programs, getting the routines to work is a simple 
matter: 


è To make the routine work, issue a CALL 474. 


è To get the information you need, issue aFEEK (275b 


When you execute the identification routines by issuing TALL 674 
from someplace in your program, they place the information that 
you need into memory location 975. You need to interpret the 
number you find there to get any use out of it: the following table 
tells you how: 


—__————— 


if This Is the Number Then the Computer is 
0 not a lle 
32 a lle with no extra memory, no 80 columns 
64 a lle with no extra memory, 80 columns 
128 a lle with extra memory, 80 columns 
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From Machine Language to 
BASIC 


A program called FROM MACHINE LANGUAGE TO BASIC resides 
on the disk labeled DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume |. This 
program converts the contents of any binary (that is, machine 
language) file into a list of numbered DATA statements. You can 
then take these DATA statements and attach them to an Applesoft 
program, just as the author of SIR did (described in the previous 
chapter). 


This program can come in very handy when you want to have one 
BASIC program where you might ordinarily need several programs 
in both BASIC and machine language. 


Using the Program 


Using FROM MACHINE LANGUAGE TO BASIC is quite simple; it 
prompts you every step of the way. To run it, first make sure that 
you have handy the disk with the binary file you want converted: 
then run the program. 


Tell the program at its prompting whether you want to create a 
BASIC file or a text file. If you tell it you want a text file, it 
essentially creates a BASIC program and stores it in a text file: 
later, you can EXEC the file into your own program (see the DOS 
manual to learn about EXEC). If you tell it you want a BASIC file. it 
produces a short BASIC program you can add to your own 
programs later using APA’s Renumber and Merge commands 
(see Chapter 1). 


Whatever choice you make, the program asks you what you want 
to name the file. Next, it asks you for the name of the binary file you 
want to convert. Finaily, it asks you what line number you want the 
DATA statements to begin with. Whatever you tell it is OK; you can 
always use APA to change it. 
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finding memory locations 


Then make sure that the disk with the binary file to be converted is 
in the drive. The drive whirs and clicks as the program gets what it 
needs. Be patient here; if the binary file you are converting is 
particularly long, it takes a while. The wait is worth it, though. 


When the Applesoft prompting che racter ( ]) and the cursor return, 
catalog the disk; there you'll find listed the file you just created. 


Getting the DATA Lists into Memory 


Of course, converting the machine language to DATA items is only 
half the task. You still need a way for your program to reconvert 
the DATA items into machine language code. There are two quick 
methods you can use to store the DATA items in memory, where 
the computer will recognize the data as components of a machine 


language program. 

But first, you need to know the starting address in memory where 
the machine language program is usually stored. You also need to 
know the entry point to the routine — that is, the address you would 
ordinarity use as the argument to a CALL command to set the 
routine into action. Usually, the entry point is the same as the 
memory starting address. 

To find the address of any machine language program, first 
BLOAD the program. Then type whichever of the following is 
appropriate, depending on the memory size of your machine. 

If you have 48K or more of memory: 

PRINT PEEK (4362342 + FEEE (436350 $ 256 

If you have 32K of memory: 

PRINT PEEK (27250) +PEEF (272519 * 256 


if you have 16K of memory: 
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@Sets up variables for later use 
@Calls first item #0, last item 301 - 1 
@Gets value of DATA item 


@Puts appropriate value into correct 
memory address 


®increments | so that BYTE can go into 
proper location, | locations past 


START 


®Executes machine language routine 
just stored in memory 


=- 


Using FOR/NEXT to Do the Job 


Lines 80 through 130 of the A//E BASIC ID program listed below 
demonstrate the first way to store DATA items in memory, using a 
FOR/NEXT loop and a POKE statement. Here's how the program's 
author figured out how to do it. 


The author knew that the machine language routine he needed to 
Store would begin at location 674, and that the entry point to the 
routine was the same as the starting address. So he set up a 
variable called START with the value 674. 


He knew that he’d have to store one number in each address 
beginning at START and ending wherever the last item of DATA 
went. He had to find out how many DATA items there were in order 
to use a FOR/NEXT loop. Being a clever sort, he realized that 
FROM MACHINE LANGUAGE TO BASIC puts exactly forty DATA 
items in each DATA list; multiplying the number of full DATA lists 
(7) times 40 and then adding to it the number of separate items in 
the last list (21), he came up with 301. Thus he knew that there 
were 301 DATA items, each to be stored in a separate location in 
memory. Finally, he wrote the code: 


zG ALODE = S7S:START = 674 
@25 FOF I = Ø TO 300 

@166 FREAD BYTE 

©1160 FOKE START + I,BYTE 
@©126 NEWT 

©1206 CALL START 
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®aAdds a new final DATA item greater 
than any in lists (all lower than 256: 
see note below) as an End of DATA 
signal 

Same as original 

@initializes variable | 


@Same as original 

@if value of BYTE > 255 then this 
DATA item must be the End of DATA 
signal, branches out of routine 


®sSame as original 
®increments counter 
DGets next DATA item 
®Same as original 


el 


Using the Automated Method 


The trouble with the above method, however, is that you have to do 
some arithmetic (counting DATA statements, multiplying, counting 
each item in the final DATA list, and so on). Those of us who are 
totally committed to automation resent this pretechnical procedure, 
and would rather have the computer do the counting for us. Using 
the same program as an example, we would make the following 
changes: 


@rs DATA 39 
ü = 
@1 66 
@185 IF BYTE > 255 THEN 138 
®i1ia@ FPOKE START + I,BYTE 
Diis isita 

@iz26 GoTo 166 

®@126 CALL START 


About Line 75: The highest number that can go into any single memory 
location using machine language is 255 (hexadecimal ff). Thus you can 
use any number higher than 255 for your End of DATA signal. The 
number 999 is arbitrary. 


Whatever method you use, be assured that once your Applesoft 
program has sent the proper data to the proper locations, what 
you end up with is a real, live machine language program, and it's 
ready to run with a CALL to the proper address just as if you had 
issued a BLOAD command to a disk drive. 
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Animatrix 





Starting the Program | 
The Character Creation Display 
The Letters Box 
The Grid and Graphics 
The Cursor 
Uppercase and Lowercase 
The Character Set Display 
The Command List Display 
Entering and Editing Characters 
Entering a Character 
Editing a Character 
Moving Half a Dot 
Duplicate Character Changes 
Creating Duplicate Characters 
Leaving Animatrix 
Before You Go... 
Practice Makes Perfect 


Animatrix 


Animatrix is a high resolution character set editor. You use it to 
create fancy English letters, non-English character sets, and 
character graphics for animation. The disk with Animatrix on it— 
DOS Programmer’s Tool Kit Volume |—has a number of character 
sets that demonstrate all three uses; this chapter will go over some 
of those sets as it teaches you how to use Animatrix. 





Warning 

Animatrix won't work correctly with the 80-Column Text Card active. 
Random characters may appear on the display, the text window might 
inexplicably be set to a width of one column, and other unpredictable 
events might occur. If you are using an Apple lle with an 80-column card, 
be sure to turn it off before starting Animatrix. 





Starting the Program 


Begin by making sure that you have properly installed the hand 
controls; you'll need them to work with Animatrix. Then type FF to 
reset HIMEM: to its highest possible position. Then type 

RUM ANIMATRIS. 


— 
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Figure 5-1. Animatrix Title Page 
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The drive makes its customary noises and, after a while, this title 
page appears: 


ANIMATRIX: Hi-Res Character Set Editor 
Wersion 1,8 


Copyright July 1979 Apple Computer Inc. 
3 


Character set to edit? — 


WINN EN be 


PAPAYA MIRRE yT aE Reger EE 
‘ 


=". aa? 


For Technotrolis: Animatrix loads and activates the Relocating Loader, 
which in turn resets HIMEM: and performs other wonders. See Chapter 7 
for the details. 


If you are running this program on an unmodified Apple II, you'll 
notice that you have lowercase characters on the display; if you're 
running either a II or a lie, you'll notice that the cursor is a blinking 
underline. These are both signs that Animatrix and HRCG (see 
Chapter 6) are running correctly. 


In response to the question that appears on the display, answer 
GOTHIC. SET and press (RETURN). 





Warning 


Be sure you type the name of the character set correctly. If you misspell it, 
you'll find yourself out of Animatrix and back in Appiesoft! 
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Figure 5-2. The Character Creation 
Display 


The Character Creation Display 


The drive whirs again as Animatrix retrieves the character se. 
called GOTHIC.SET from the disk. Then Animatrix draws its 
character creation display; it should look like this: 





To see what this display is all about, type the following letters 
slowly, waiting for the cursor to reappear after you type each letter: 


GOTHIC 


Here’s what should have happened. First, the letter © appeared in 
the upper left corner of the box marked Let ter =. Next, the 
character G appeared in Gothic script in the upper left corner of 
the grid. Finally, a smaller (and smoother) representation of the 
Gothic G appeared in the upper left corner of the box marked 
Graphics. The same process should have repeated for all six 
letters. 
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Figure 5-3. Spelling Out GOTHIC on the 
Display 





The Letters Box 


The Letters box contains an ASCII representation of the letters 
you type. They look like characters printed by a dot-matrix printer, 
or the way characters normally look when they appear on 
computer displays. The letters in this box are for reference only; 
they represent the actual keys you press to display the characters 
appearing in the Graphics box. 





The Grid and Graphics 


The screen grid area contains a representation of the characters 
as defined by the person who created GOTHIC.SET using 
Animatrix. The Graphics box contains actual-sized images of the 
characters you type as defined in the character set GOTHIC.SET, 
and which just appeared giant-sized on the screen grid. 





The Cursor 


The lit square in the Letters box acts like a cursor: it shows where 
the next character will appear—not only in the Letters box, but on 
the grid and in the Graphics box as well. The (—) and (—) keys 
move the cursor left and right, and the key moves the 
cursor down one line and to the left edge. 
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If you press an arrow key so many times that the cursor goes too 
far to the left or right, the cursor wraps around to the beginn’ “or 
end of the next line. If you press an arrow or the key 30 
many times that the cursor goes past the bottom end of the box, 
the cursor wraps around to the top again; if the cursor goes past 
the top, the cursor wraps around to the bottom. Try it now and see 
what happens. When you are through, move the cursor to the 
block to the right of the letter C. 





Uppercase and Lowercase 


On the right side of the display, between the Letters box and the 
Graphics box, appears the word «LIFFEF>; this tells you whether 
Animatrix sees the key you press as an uppercase or a lowercase 


CONTROL}(Z } for lowercase character. Press (CONTROL}-(Z) to change this word to «lower >; 
(A) tor uppercase later on, you can press (A) to type more uppercase 


letters. Press (RETURN), and notice that the lit square in the Letters 
box drops down one line and moves over to the left edge. Then 
type the following letters one at a time, waiting for the cursor to 
come back before typing the next letter: 


comeut € 
the key is labeled 
on the Apple I! and Ii Plus ignore for the moment the bar of dots that appears on the gric 
between the t and the =; you'll have more information about it 
few minutes. Notice, though, that it doesn’t appear in the Graphics 
box. Also ignore the flashing small = (although that’s a little like 
asking you to ignore your tongue), to which we will also return. 


Looking at the grid, you can see some interesting differences 
among the various forms. First is the obvious difference bet’ ~»n 
the uppercase ASCII characters in the Letters box and their G_.aic 
representations in the screen grid. But there's also a difference 
between a letter in the grid and the same letter in Graphics. Notice - 
how much rounder and smoother the Graphics characters appear. 
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eee The Character Set Display 


Press (CONTROL}(D) to see the entire Gothic character set at once. 
This display appears: 





Figure 5-4. The Gothic Character Set 
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In each of the five columns, the number at the left represents the 
left — ASCII code; middle— ASCII ASCII code, the character in the middle is the standard ASCII 
char, right—created char character, and the character at the right is the newly defined 

graphic. For instance, the number 65 represents the capital letter A. 

Look at 65 and notice its associated characters. 


By the Way: The numbers begin at 32 because the first 31 numbers 
aren't available for character assignment. They are all control 
characters, which are invisible to begin with and are all used by 
Animatrix’s companion program, HRCG, covered in Chapter 6. The 
blanks after the number 32 aren't really blanks; in the ASCII code, 
32 represents the SPACE character. 


For more information on ASCII, see the Applesoft reference manual. 


Now press the (SPACE) bar to return to the grid. 
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Figure 5-5. The Command List Display 


The Command List Display bin 


To see the command list, press (CONTROL}(1). This appears on 
your display: 


¿Hi-Res Character Set Editor Instructions 


;ctri-A : Shift to UPPER case letters 
rectr1-D : Display entire character set 
-etrl-I : Display editor instructions 
Setrl-K : [C Cleft square bracket) 
fetrl-L : NC (backslash? 

-ctrl1-O : æ Cunderscore)> 

t‘ctrl1-S : Assign same character image 
‘cetrl-T : Toggle high bit (172 dot shift) 


ctrl-Z2 : Shift to lower case letters 


‘escape : Quit and save character set 
„Paddle @ moves the cursor horizontally, 
"Paddle 1 moves the cursor ver tically. 
‘Button @ turns graphic dots (bits) off, 
Button 1 turns them on. The “eyboard 


-controls all other editing features. 

+ To enter letters to be edited, simply 
type them on the keyboard, or use the 
‘forward & back arrows and return key. 


mwyn 


“Press the Space Bar to continue... 


Ten a 


P 


You've already seen the first three commands. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth commands are for Apple I| users; the keyboard on the 
Apple |i doesn't have keys for the left bracket ([), backslash (\) 
and underscore (__) characters so Animatrix provides a way to 
access them. The same control characters, by the way, are use ™ 
APA (see Chapter 1) to get the same results. 


The rest of the commands have to do with actually creating and 
editing characters on the grid. Read over all the commands on the 
display and then press the (SPACE) bar; you can go over each of the 
remaining commands when you have the grid in front of you so 
that you can practice using them. 
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eee Entering and Editing Characters 


108 


To edit or create an image for a given character, first decide where 
you want it to go on the display. Then, using the arrow keys and the 
(RETURN) key, put the cursor in that position; you can see the cursor 
move around in the Letters box. 


When you are creating and editing fancy letters or non-English 
alphabets, where you place a particular letter on the display has no 
bearing on how the letter will look when you use it in your own 
programs. The positioning of characters, however, matters a great 
deal when you are creating a block of characters used together to 
make up an animation graphic. Luckily, you needn't worry about 
that until you get to the next chapter. 





Entering a Character 


Move the cursor to the first column in the third row down. Press 
(CONTROL}(A) to set uppercase, then type the letter ‘’. The letter 
appears in all three boxes in relatively the same position. To recap: 
when you type a character, its standard aiphabetic image appears 
in the Letters box and its graphics image, if it’s defined in the 
character set, appears in the Graphics box and on the grid. 


If you are defining a new character set, the Graphics box and the 

grid wili both be empty, even if you type madly and fill the Letters 
box. While you have stated with your keypress what key will stand 
for a graphics character, you haven't yet defined the character the 
key will produce. 





Editing a Character 


Once you have chosen and pressed the key that will produce the 
new (or edited) character, you're ready to begin work. Now's the 
time to take notice of the small flashing = at the bottom left of the 
display. 


The grid is made up of 35 large rectangles. Each rectangle is made 
up of a biock of dots, 7 columns wide by 8 rows high. Each dot can 
be filled or empty. You use the little blinking = to determine which 
dot you're working with. 
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Figure 5-6. Editing a Character 








You can move the >= around in the following ways: 
è To move horizontally, turn hand control 0 


è To move vertically, turn hand control 1 


The x marks the spot (sorry) where you make your mark (sorry 
again) when you press the button on control 1. A dot is erased 
when the x covers it and you press the button on control 0. 


To get some practice, move the cursor to the lower left corner of 
the grid. Now type the number 7. Next, move the = to that box and 
put a small bar across the center of the number by filling in the fifth 
row from the top of the box, columns 2, 3, 5, and 6. Notice as you 
fill each dot that the image in the Graphics box changes. 
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As you type a dot, the image is also changed in the character set 
table. Call up the whole character set by pressing (CONTROL}(D); if 
you look at ASCII number 55, the code for 7, you’ll see that the 
changes you made have been duly entered into the character set 
table. 
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Figure 5-7. Moving Half a Dot 
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Moving Half a Dot 


You've noticed how much rounder and smoother the created 
characters appear in the Graphics box than on the grid. One of the 
reasons is their size: since they're smaller, they appear smoother. 
And in some cases, the characters actually do have smoother 
contours, thanks to something called a half-dot shift. Animatrix 
has the ability, commanded by a (CONTROL}-(T), to shift a row of 
horizontal high resolution dots one-half dot to the right. Here's a 
quick demonstration: 





What You Type What You Get 





1. Position the «= over the bar 
you just added to the 
character 7”. 





2. Press while You can see the shift occur 
watching the 7 in the Graphics 
box 


hh a S 
3. Press again The bar shifts back to the left 


Notice that, in the grid, the bar does not shift. Instead. a dot lights 
up in the border between the block containing the 7 and the next 
block over to the right so that you can see when a line has been 
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tor a half-dot shift 


Figure 5-8. Character Set with SPACE 
Defined as Dot 








shifted. The column of dots to the right of the uppercase T shows 
that all of the lines of that character have been shifted. ji 





Duplicate Character Changes 


In Animatrix, a change in one character's block makes the same 
change in all blocks ot the same character. To see this in action, 
type the uppercase letter C with the cursor over any blank block 
(that is, a block with no character drawn in it). Now you'll have two 
Gothic C's on the display—the one Animatrix just typed, and the 
one in the word GOTHIC. And now, make a change to one of the C 
blocks by lighting up a dark dot or by turning off a lit one. Now 
look at the other C —the change happened there as well. 


This feature can produce some unexpected results. Move the = to 
any blank block. Now turn on any dot in the block. Every blank 
block in the grid has tne same dot turned on. That’s because 
Animatrix sees the blank block as representing ASCII 32— the 
SPACE character. Press (CONTROL}(D) and look at the first 
character; what is blank to the ASCII character has a dot in it to 
the Graphics character. 
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CONTROL}(S } duplicates a character 
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Creating Duplicate Characters 


Any undefined character can be made a duplicate of a defined one 
so that both characters, although having different names, have the 
same image. You'd use this feature to create a character similar in 
many respects to a character you had already created. For instance, 
look at the lowercase J and the lowercase = in GOTHIC.SET. The 
designer of this set might have created the J first, then duplicated 
it under the name c; finally, the designer modified the character 
until it looked like the = was intended to look. 


To make this feature work, pick a defined character and one yet to 
be defined. imitating GOTHIC.SET’s creator, assume that the 
defined character is 4 and that the undefined character is œ. Move 
the cursor to a blank square in the Letters box. Type d, so that its 
image shows on the grid. Now backspace the cursor so that it’s 
over the d you just typed, and then press (CONTROL}(S) 

(for Same). The message 





appears on the display; type the letter c. 


Under ordinary circumstances, the letter = would replace the letter 
j in the Letters box and you could happily go about changing the 
newly created o image to your heart's content. In this case, 
however, you get the message 





You can’t give a name to an image if that name has already been 
used. And, unfortunately for this demonstration, ail the characters 
in GOTHIC.SET have already been used. To experience this 
command fully, you'd have to leave the program and restart it; 
then press without typing any characters when the 
program asks you what character set you want to edit, and begin 
to define your own character set. As luck would have it (heh heh), 
you've covered all of Animatrix’s features except the various 
options for leaving the program, so you're about to get your 
chance. 
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last chance to back out 


Leaving Animatrix 


To exit the program, press (ESC). Since you've been editing an 
existing character set, Animatrix asks if you want to save the 
character set, presumably changed by your edits, under its oid 
filename. If you affirm that you do, the character set you have 
edited repi::ces the original one on the disk. If you say that you 
don’t, or if you’ve been creating a new character set, Animatrix 
asks for a new filename. When you type the new filename and 
press (RETURN), the new character set is saved under the new name 
and the old character set (if there is one) is undisturbed. If you 
press without typing a filename, the new character set is 
erased as you leave the program. 


Warning 

If your only copy of DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume | is the one in the 
drive (shame on you!), just press (RETURN); otherwise, you'll lose the 
original version of GOTHIC.SET. You might want to use it in its unaltered 
form some day. 


At this point, you still have a chance to back out; Animatrix asks 
you if you really want to leave the program. If you say that you do, 
then all that was just described happens. If you say that you don’t 
want to quit, you return to the program with your current character 
set still in memory and your old character sets unchanged. 


When you leave Animatrix, the High Resolution Character 

Generator (HRCG) functions are still active; Animatrix uses HRCG 
to perform its wonders. You'll find HRCG explained in detail in the 
next chapter. e 


Before You Go... 


Here are a few exercises for you, both for the fun of it and to 
demonstrate certain principles associated with HRCG and 
Animatrix. You might not totally understand how some of what 
you're about to see happens; it will make more sense after you've 
read the next chapter. 


When you told Animatrix you wanted to work with GOTHIC.SET, 
that character set was loaded into memory. In fact, it's still there, 
even after you leave Animatrix. Assuming that you're back to the 
Appiesoft prompt, press the following characters: 


(CONTROL }-(A) 1 (CONTROL)}-(x) 
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Figure 5-9. Listing in Gothic 


@Last character is a space 
@First two characters are spaces 


@Two spaces between # and F 
@ Last five characters lowercase 
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Now type the LIST command and press (RETURN). 
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As noted earlier, Animatrix makes use of HRCG. Even though 
you've left Animatrix, HRCG and the GOTHIC.SET character set 
are both still in memory. (CONTROL}(A) is one of HRCG's 
commands; it lets you decide which character set will be active. 
The number 1 you just typed tells the computer to use character 
set number 1—which in this case happens to be GOTHIC.SET. The 
(CONTROL}-(X) at the end of the sequence prevents the Apple lie’s 
error bell from ringing and stops an error message from appearing 
on the display; the computer thinks (CONTROL}-(A) 1 is an error 
(which shows you how dumb computers really are). 


This second exercise lets you see how to use Animatrix to create 
characters for animation. Type FF to reset HIMEM.:, and rerun 
Animatrix. Load the character set FROGS1.SET and type in the 
following array of letters to the grid, exactly as they appear: 


@AECOE! 

FGHI IEF 
@ LMHOF 
@'# AEC 
@t lmg J 


These graphics, used in the RIBBIT program, give good examples 
of how the various display segments look when you are doing 
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Figure 5-10. RIBBIT, Line 10400 


Figure 5-11. RIBBIT, Line 10400. with 
High Resolution Displays Off 


character design. HRCG will cover the details of the process—like 
how to get the array defined above to appear the way it does < 
Animatrix’'s grid. 


Now for the third and final exercise. Leave the program, load 
RIBBIT, and list line 10400. You should see this on your display: 





Look familiar? It's part of the image that appeared on Animatrix’s 
grid. Now press (CONTROL}-(RESET), turning off the high resolution 
displays and revealing the real characters that make up thear — 


forming the frog: 
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Finally, list line 10400 again—and see how it looks in plain old 
BASIC code—with a bunch of invisible embedded control 
characters: 





MB fuisr 10s 
Figure 5-12. RIBBIT, Line 10400, in pr Ey 
BASIC Code f- ROGS 
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The answers to the dozens of questions we just know are filling 
your amazed and bewildered mind are to be found in the very next 
chapter, High Resolution Character Generator. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


You covered a lot of ground in this chapter. Before going on, you 
might want to get in some practice creating some character sets. 
The real learning with Animatrix is in the doing! 
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High Resolution Character 
Generator 


High Resolution Character Generator (HRCG) is a set of assembly- 
language routines for showing text on the high-resolution graphics 
displays. HRCG provides an extensive set of key 
commands that replace and augment the usual text display 
commands. You can use these commands to 


è mix onscreen text and graphics 


e combine images from both page 1 and page 2 of high resolution 
graphics 


è create animation sequences 


HRCG is a companion program to Animatrix (Chapter 5), and was 
used with that program and the Relocating Loader (Chapter 7) to 
create MAXWELL, RIBBIT, and SKYLAB. You'll find all of these 
programs on the disk labeled DOS Programmer's Tool Kit 
Volume I. 


HRCG was designed to be used with other programs; Chapter 8 
demonstrates how you can do this, and provides some examples. 
of how to use HRCG for animation. 


How This Chapter Is Organized 


This chapter has two sections. Section 1 is a tutorial and should be 
read while you're sitting at your computer. Following along and 
trying out the different examples will give you a real sense of what 
HRCG is ali about. Section 2 is a reference section. It contains 
summary tables of all commands and options, and other important 
technical data. 


Warning 

HRCG won't work correctly with the 80-Column Text Card active. Random 
characters may appear on the display, the text window might inexplicably 
be set to a width of one column, and other unpredictable events might 
occur. If you are using an Apple lle with an 80-coiumn card, be sure to turn 
the card off before starting HRCG. 
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ASCII is the standard character set 
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Section 1 


HRCG Tutorial 


Getting HRCG Up and Running 


HRCG was written in relocatable format (see the 6502 
Assembler/DOS Tool Kit Manual); it uses the Relocating Loader to 
install itself in the proper piace in memory. To get it running, type: 


FF 


FUN LORCHRCG 


Technolalia: FF clears the computer's memory and resets HIMEM:. 
LOACHRCG sets the Relocating Loader into motion. The Loader 
places the Rfile called HRCG at the highest point available for program 
and variable space (HIMEM:); then it resets HIMEM: to just below 
HRCG so that HRCG can be in memory at the same time as the 
Applesoft program you are writing or running. 

See Chapter 7 of this manual for a more detailed description of the 
Relocating Loader. See the 6502 Assembler/DOS Tool Kit Manual tor a 
description of Rfiles. 


HRCG asks you how many character sets you want to load from 
disk. You can select up to nine character sets. Then HRCG asks 
you for the name of each character set, one at a time, and loads 
each character set you name (assuming the set you name is on the 
disk, of course). For purposes of demonstration, you'll be using 
four character sets—GOTHIC.SET, CYRILLIC.SET, GREEK.SET, 
and FROGS1.SET. If you're following along with your computer, tell 
HRCG to load these four sets. 


If you tell HRCG that you have no character sets to load (that is, if 
you type &), HRCG stil! in fact uses one set—the standard ASCII 
set. Just so you'll know, the ASCII set is not generated by your 
computer's built-in hardware character generator when you use 
HRCG, but is in fact a software character set built into HRCG. 
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Figure 6-1. HRCG Opening Display 
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Warning 
Each named character set must be on the disk in the most recently used 
drive. If you name a character set HRCG can't find, the program stops with 
an UNRELE TG LOAC message. 


Also note that the names of all of the character sets that came with this 
package end in the suffix .SET. While this suffix was arbitrarily chosen 
(and you need not use it with any character sets you create yourself), it is 
part of the names of the sets that appear on the disk. Thus to load the 
GOTHIC.SET, it isn't enough simply to type GOTHIC; you must type its full 
name, GOTHIC. SET, before you press (RETURN). 





The drives click, hum, and load each character set as you name it. 
Finally HRCG clears the display, and this appears: 
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While the display you see before you is modest in appearance, it 
does tell you that HRCG is up and running. The blinking underline 
cursor next to the Appiesoft prompt is HRCG's signature. 


Alternate Character Sets 


Now list line 100: the line looks like plain old Applesoft with the 
plain old character set. But you're actually looking at a special 
software character set loaded from the disk. 
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Figure 6-2. BASIC Program Line in 
Gothic Characters 
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So that you can see that there really are other character sets 
availabie, type in this example: 














What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}(A ) Tells HRCG to use the character 
set that follows 

2. Type 1 Names character set you 
designated as 1—the 
GOTHIC.SET 

3. Press (CONTROL }(x ) intercepts and prevents 


Applesoft’s SYNTA ERROR 
message (Applesoft doesn't 
recognize (CONTROL}(A) 1 asa 


command) 


4. Type LIST 1&# and press Standard Applesoft LIST 
RETURN command 





Note that you only need to press once, at the end of the 
line. Usually to activate HRCG commands you needn't press 

at all; you have to press here because of the 
standard Applesoft LIST command. Here’s what your display 
should look like: 
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(CONTROL }(A) <n> designates 


character set 


What appears on your display is a BASIC program line written in 
GOTHIC.SET characters, the set you designated as #1 back w~; 
you loaded HRCG. (CONTROL}(A) is your first HRCG command, 
says "use the following character set.” The number that you then 
type tells the machine which character set to use. 


About Applesoft gets confused by certain 
uences, and assumes them to be syntax errors. Pressing 


seq 

(CONTROL }-(X} makes Applesoft think that you've cancelled the 
confusing message, which HRCG has already received and 
processed (chuckle). 

Use the (CONTROL}(X) option with (CONTROL}(A) only for immediate 
execution. When you use HRCG command codes in actual program 
lines, don’t use (CONTROL }(X). 


Try the following lines of code, typing them one at a time and 
remembering to press RETURN at the end of each line: 





What You Type What You Get 


1. (CONTROL}(A) = (CONTROL}(x) Lists a line in CYRILLIC.SET 
LIST 16@ 


2. (CONTROL}-(A) Z (CONTROL)-(X) Lists a line in GREEK.SET 
LIST 100 


3. (GONTROL}(A) 4 (CONTAOL}-(X) Lists a line in FROGS1.SET 
LIST 100 


4. (CONTROL}(A) & (CONTROL}-(X) Lists a line in standard ASCII 
LIST 184 set 





m 


Now go through the sets again, this time listing the whole progran 
in memory for each of the five sets (set 0 counts). Notice that when 
you list a program in HRCG, the display scrolls in a strange way; it 
seems to move in waves, rather than in the smooth way you are 
used to. What you are seeing is a high-resolution display scroll, 
rather than a text display scroll. Don't be concerned about the 
technicalities; use the information to recognize when HRCG is in 
effect. 


For Your information: All of these sets were designed using Animatrix. 
Later, you can run Animatrix and examine them in detail. 
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Ms Manipulating the Display 


Tabie 6-1. Display Commands in HRCG 
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Here are the commands you can use in HRCG to manipulate 
characteristics of your text display. Commands with the asterisk (*) 
are HRCG's standard features—that is, when you run LOADHRCG 
thes? commands are automatically in force. 





Command Effect Comment 
(D Inverse video Replaces Applesoft INVERSE 
command 


CONTROL}-(N ) *Normal video Replaces Applesoft NORMAL 


command 


CONTROL}(K ) * All uppercase K for Kaps Lock 


(spelling doesn't kount) 


CONTROL All lowercase L for Lowercase 
CONTROL}(S ) Shift Next character upper, all after lower 





FLASH isn't available in HRCG. 


Type the following into the computer (ignore the error message 
that you'll get): 








What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}(A ) Uses the following character set 

2. Type ñ Chooses set 0 (ASCII.SET) 

3. Press (CONTROL}(S ) Displays next letter typed in 
uppercase 


4. Type THIS IS 











5. Press (CONTROL}(7 ) Sets highlighted text 

6. Type FEALL ‘’ 

7. Press (CONTROL}(N } Restores normal text 

8. Type A 

9. Press (CONTROL}{A } Uses the foliowing character set 
10. Type 1 The number for GOTHIC.SET 
11. Press (CONTROL}(K ) Uses uppercase until canceled 





12. Type STRANGE 
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Figure 6-3. Sampie Using HRCG's 


Display Commands 


Tabie 6-2. Screen-Ciearing Commands 


in HRCG 





What You Type What Happens - 


13. Press (CONTROL}(A) Uses the following character set 





14. Type ü Back to standard ASCII.SET 
15. Press Back to lowercase 
16. Type LINE. 


This appears on your display: 





Clearing the Screen 


Here are some commands to clear part or all of the screen. These 
commands replace the ones used with the Apple's normal text 
display; HRCG works on the high-resolution graphics displays 
instead. The Applesoft commands they replace or simulate are 
listed to the right. 





Command Eftect What It Replaces 
(CONTROL }(P } Clears page (ESC) @ or CALL -936 
(E) Clears to end of line E or CALL -86$ 


Clears to end of (ESC) F or CALL -958 
page 
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(CONTROL }-(Q) homes cursor without 
clearing display 


Tabie 6-3. Graphics Page Commands in 
HRGC 
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(CONTROL}(Q), HOME, and CALL -936 cause the cursor to move 
to the upper left corner of the display, but don’t clear any text. The 
other CALLs don't work at all. The codes function as they 
usually do. 


Display Pages and Fancy Changes 


in order to demonstrate the rest of HRCG’s features, you need to 
run another program. Make sure that the DOS Programmer's Tool 
Kit Volume | disk is in the active drive. Next press 

and type FF to clear memory and to reset 
HIMEM:. Finally, run MAXWELL. After the show, come back here; 
you'll know it’s over when the flashing underscore appears. 


MAXWELL was created using Animatrix and the Relocating 
Loader, and it uses HRCG extensively. When you run MAXWELL, 
HRCG is automatically loaded and activated along with 
MAXWELL’s code. 


=... nnn ane 
Choosing the Display Page 


Your computer has two pages of high-resolution graphics display. 
Programs like MAXWELL use both displays. What you have on 
your display now is a combination of material from both page 1 
and page 2, all of it displayed on page 1 (what did he say?). 

A demonstration will make things clearer. First, here are the 
commands to choose and to display each of the two high- 
resolution graphics pages: 


mT 


Command Effect 

(CONTROL) (O) (CONTROLA) Page 1 as primary page 
(CONTROL) (O) Page 2 as primary page 
(CONTROL}(0) (CONTROL}(D) Displays current primary page 


EES 


A Note About (CONTROL}(0}: A number of (CONTROL) key commands 
in HRCG are preceded by (CONTROL}(0) (for Options). Using a 
combination like this expands the number of possibile commands 
available to you. 


The primary page is that page to which any text or graphics will be 
written: the display page is that page currently showing on the 
display. As you'll see in a moment, it is possible to write to one 
page while displaying another. 
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The page you're looking at now is page 1, which also happens to 
be the primary page. To see page 2, press (CONTROL}(0) iih 
(CONTROL }-(O ) (CONTROL}-(0). Remember —you de.. ( 
need to press (RETURN). 


Only the high-resolution apple is here: both Maxwell and the text 
seem to have disappeared. Actually, you've just switched to 

page 2. Now you'll switch back, but this time in stages. Watch the 
cursor and just press (CONTROL }-(A). 


Note that the cursor has disappeared. Actually, the cursor is at the 
bottom of page 1. It’s doing its job, pointing to the next display 
position where a character typed from the keyboard will appear. 
While page 2 is the display page, page 1 is the primary page. To 
get back to page 1, and to see the cursor again, press 


(CONTROL }-(0) (CONTROL }(D). 


While you're here on page 1, press to scroll the display a 
line or two. Then swap over to page 2 via (CONTROL}-(0) 
(CONTROL}-(0) (CONTROL}-(0). As you can see, the 
images of the high-resolution apple are no longer matched with 
each other. Earlier you looked at a display composed of material 
from both page 1 and page 2, displayed all on page 1. Here you 
see page 1 and page 2 as two separate entities. 


You can never see page 1 and page 2 at the same time; they are 
located in different places in memory. But what you can do, with 
HRCG's help, is to display one page, keep its image on the display, 
and write new material on top of it—which you'll soon see. 





Page Scrolling 


List through line 100 of the program in memory (type 

LIST -1&). The program lists in the way you'd expect it to 
(albeit with a bit of a wave); the text scrolis up the display, with the 
top line disappearing when the display is full and a new line 
coming up from the display bottom. Normal scrolling is HRCG's 
standard condition. But you can also turn off normal scrolling, and 
substitute a wraparound effect instead. 


Here's an exercise to see wraparound. First, press (CONTROL}(0) 
(CONTROL}(P ). This command restores certain standard 
parameters that make it easier to demonstrate HRCG's features; 
you'll get more details later (trust us on this one). 
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use (P) to clear display 
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Now press (CONTROL}(O) (SONTROL}-(W) (CONTROL }-(x |} (the 
(CONTROL}(x) is to avoid an error message). Notice that the cursor 
is up at the top left of the display in the home position. Now list 
through line 500, and watch the display. 


if that was too fast for you or if the display became too jumbled for 
you to see what happened, clear the display with (CONTROL}(P), 
set SFEELD= 148, and type LIST -S06 again. 


As you can see, when text reaches the bottom line of the display it 
wraps back up to the top. New characters replace old characters 
that are in the same display position; but old characters in display 
positions not needed by the new text remain where they are. This 
effect is called Wrap Text in the rest of this chapter; the scrolling 
effect you're used to in regular Applesoft is called (naturally 
enough) Scroll Text. 


Type SFEELI= 255 and clear the display with (CONTROL}-(P) in 
preparation for experimenting with overlays. 


as 


Overlays 


Overlays occur when characters on a page are combined with 
other characters—that is, when a second character is /aid over 
one that is already on display. These next few commands work 
differently with Wrap Text in effect than they do with Scroll Text 
active. Try them in different combinations; you'll get some 
remarkable results! 


Display Clearing in Wrap Text: When any overlay command is in effect 
at the same time as is Wrap Text, the display-clearing action of 
disappears. To clear the display, press (CONTROL}-(0 ) 
P) (CONTROL}(P ) and follow it with the particular overlay 
command you want to use. (CONTROL}(0) (CONTROL}(P ) turns off 
any overlay; (CONTROL }(P) then ciears the display. If you use Wrap 
Text, it's a good idea to clear the display every so often; if you don't, the 
display is going to get messier than a shirt in a soapsuds commercial. 


The sets you are using are all high-resolution graphics characters, 
each made up of a series of dots. When the descriptions that 
follow speak of dots, they're refering to the basic elements of each 
character. 
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Table 6-4. Overiay Commands in HRCG 


Text Overstrike: (CONTROL}(0 ) 


(CONTROL }-(0 ) 


Here's a list of the overlay commands; following the list you'll find 
detailed explanations of each command. 





Command Name Effect 

(O Text Overstrike Old dots combine with new dots on 
o) same page 

EI Complement New dots covering oid dots on same 
Overlay page cause color of old dots to be 

complemented 

o) Transparent New dots overiay character on 
CONTROL Overlay secondary display; result 


transferred to primary 
CONTROL Reverse Overlay Same as Transparent, except 
G 





CONTROL overlaid dots on secondary display 
compiemented 

CONTROL (O | Print Replace The standard condition 

CONTROL }( P | 

Text Overstrike 


With Text Overstrike in effect, when a new character attempts to 
occupy the same space as an old character all the dots of the oid 
character remain in place; the new character just gets displayed on 
top of the old one. 


Here’s a demonstration of Text Overstrike: 











What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}(0) Sets Text Overstrike 
(CONTROL }(0) 

2. Type T 





3. Press (CONTROL}(H) Another way of backspacing— 


you can also use (—) 





4. Type the plus sign (+) You end up with a crossed T 





Try Z (CONTROL}(H) N (CONTROL}(H) T to get a crosshatch. 
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Complement Overlay: ©) 


Transparent Overlay: (CONTROL}(O) 


Reverse over (CONTROL }(0) 
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Complement Overlay 


Complement Overlay, summoned via (CONTROL }(0) (CONTROL}(C), 
causes new dots covering old dots to display their complementary 
color. These are complementary colors: 


Black .. White 
Blue ... Orange 
Green. . Violet 


in this example, the color white will be complemented by the color 
black. Set Complement Overlay now and, using the same text you 
used for the last example, type T and press (CONTROL}(H) + (no 
spaces— they appear here for clarity). Instead of adding a cross to 
the T, the + causes part of the T to disappear. If you press 
(CONTROL}-(H) and type + again immediately, the vanished section 
of T reappears. 


A More Formal Demonstration: There's an example called FLASH at 
the end of the chapter using the principles just demonstrated, but in 
program form. This program will do automatically what you just did 
manually—but with slightly flashier results. Don’t run it now, though; 
you'll wipe out MAXWELL, which you'll need in memory if you want to 
follow the rest of the tutorial. 


Transparent and Reverse Overlay 


Transparent Overlay and Reverse Overlay take advantage of the 
high-resolution graphics displays by combining elements from 
both pages. With each of these commands, material from the 
secondary page is combined with material from the primary page; 
then the combined material is transferred to the primary page and 
is displayed. 


With Transparent Overlay (accessed by pressing (CONTROL}(0) 
(CONTROL}-(T)), a character on the primary page is laid on top ofa 
character from the secondary page. It works in much the same way 
as Text Overstrike, except that images from two pages are 
combined. 


Reverse Overlay ((CONTROL}(0) (CONTROL}(R)) works slightly 
differently, in that instead of just combining the images, any dots in 
the character on the secondary page are complemented before 
the transfer to the primary page takes place. It’s like Complement 
Overlay using two displays. 
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HETI 


- 


aby 
™ 


The best way to understand the differences between these = 
commands is to experiment freely. For your edification, here's 
directed experiment: 





What You Type What Happens 

1. Press (CONTROL}(0) Names page 2 as primary... 
2. Press (CONTROL}(0) ...and displays it 

(CONTROL }-(0) 


3. Type IN POETS AS TRUE 
GENIUS IS BUT RARE, 


4. Press (—) to start of line 


5. Press (CONTROL}(0) Names page 1 as primary... 
(CONTROL }-(A) 


- 6. Press (CONTROL}(0) ...and switches to it 
: (CONTROL }-(D) 


7. Press (CONTROL}-(0) Sets Transparent Overlay 


8. Type TRUE TASTE AS 
SELDOM IS THE CRITIC'S 
SHARE 


9. Press (CONTROL}(Xx) Avoids error message 
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Figure 6-4. Sample of Reverse Overlay 


Print Replace: (0) 
P) 


Table 6-5. Window-Setting Commands 
in HRCG 
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After observing the results, repeat the process, substituting 


Reverse Overlay ((CONTROL}(0) (CONTROL}(R)) for Transparent 
Overlay. You'll end up with something like this on your display: 


youata ty 
| 
NINE NGA 


iIi HNH 
li 
1i 


moth deb ji yee ata 


Í Phebe fth a bbe ds 
Iliriji 


a 


meta 


IHIH 


Print Replace 

The final command in the overlay series is actually the overlay 
cancellation command, Print Replace. You activate it with 
(CONTROL}-(0) (CONTROL}-(P); thereafter a new character laid atop 


an old one replaces the old character. Print Replace is the 
standard condition of HRCG. 





Windows 


As with regular text-display Applesoft, you can set text windows in 
HRCG. There are three commands to set windows: 


Command Effect 

(CONTROL }(Y } Full-screen window 

Upper left corner window 
CONTROL }-(W) Lower right corner window 


combines Top of Window and Left Edge in one 
command; (CONTROL}-(W) likewise combines Bottom of Window 
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fax” 


(Z) restores standard 


parameters 


Figure 6-5. Sample of Lower Right 


Corner Window 





and Right Edge. To see these commands in operation, begin wit 
all parameters reset to their original values. Luckily, HRCG 
provides the command (CONTROL}(Z ), which restores all standard 
features. The standard features are: 


e ASCII.SET 
e Print Replace 


Normal video 


Uppercase 
Scroll Text 
Page 1 primary 


Tex: window full (no windows set— standard full-screen display) 


After restoring the standard parameters, be sure the display is 


clear ((CONTROL}(P) (CONTROL}-(X)) and type this line of direct 
execution code: 


VTAB 160: HTAE 12: PRINT CHRE¢ 22> 
Note: CHR #«22° is (CONTROL}(V) 
As soon as you press (RETURN), is activated at the 


new position. Now type this line to set the lower right corner, and 
then list the program: 


VTAB 26: HTAE 20: PRINT CHR#¢ 23> 


Note: CHR $¢ 23> is (CONTROL}(W) A 





To restore full display, use or CHRE¢25). 
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Tabie 6-6. Block Commands in HRCG 





Figure 6-6. Maxwel! Viewed Through 
HRCG 
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Block Display—Soul of Character Animation 


In listing the whole MAXWELL program, you might have noticed a 
small person wandering between lines 1010 and 1180. If you didn’t 
notice, then list those lines now. That little guy is Maxwell himself; 
what you're seeing is a block of characters defined in Animatrix 
and given life by HRCG. Maxwell is actually made up of a collection 
of individual characters, held together in Maxwell's form by 
HRCG's Block commands. 


HRCG has two Block commands, one for marking the start of a 
group of characters to be taken as a whole, and one for marking 
the end of the group: 





Command Name Eftect 
CONTROL Start Block Display All characters after this command 


taken as single unit until 


(CONTROL}-(D ) occurs 


(D) End Block Display Defines end of block; each character 
typed after this taken as individual 
unit again 





Line 1020 of the MAXWELL program uses the Block commands. 
List line 1020 by itself: 





High Resolution Character Generator 


The figure of Maxwell is actually made up of eight special graphics 
characters taken as a block. The characters are from MAX.SE 
and are a grouped combination of the characters named D, A, G, 
E, B, R, F, and C. To see the way they're combined, press 

(RESET): 


Figure 6-7 Maxwell in Normal Text 
Display 
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Pressing dumps HRCG and restores the normal 
output of the text display. The way the characters are grouped 
might well remind you of how the Letters box in Animatrix looks 
with some characters typed in. As it turns out, that’s exactly what it is. 
Later on, you can type FF and run ANIMATRIX to prove this for 
yourself. But now list line 1020 again: 


Figure 6-8. Listing of Line 1020 





There are embedded control characters in this line to which HRCG 
is responding . You could execute either BOSTON WINDOW 
(Chapter 2) or APA (Chapter 1), and by issuing the proper 
commands see the embedded characters. To save you the trouble: 
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Figure 6-9. Embedded Characters in 
Line 1020 





Control characters highlighted 


issues carriage 


return/line feed 





The first and lasi characters in line 1020 are the control characters 
E and Ci, which respectively define Block Start and Block End in 
HRCG. (CONTROL}(A) chooses a character set to use, in this case 
number 1; in MAXWELL, this is the number of MAX.SET. The 
remaining letters are the names of the graphics characters that 
form Maxwell's image. 


is anew command; it issues a carriage return and 
line feed in HRCG, as if you had pressed (RETURN). But in Bloc 
Display, the left edge of the display is defined by the position ot ine 
first character in the block. It’s as if the Block command set up a 
small text window. The net result is that the grid image produced 
in Animatrix is duplicated exactly through HRCG. 


Line 1020 actually says: 

1. Set up Block Display. 

. Use MAX.SET as the character set. 

. Display the graphics characters represented by D, A, and G. 
. Issue a carriage return/line feed (position of D is left edge). 

. Display E, B, and R. 

. Do another carriage return and line feed. 

. Display F, C, and a space. 

. End the Block Display. 


on O on A WH N 
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Figure 6-10. Different Ways Characters 
Can Appear 





Table 6-7. Commands for Calling 
Machine Language Routines in HRCG 
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lf you're confused, type FF and run ANIMATRIX with MAX.SET as 
the set to be edited. Then type the character names 0,A,G,E, B, 
FF, and C in the form indicated a few paragraphs ago. What you 
see will clear up your confusion: 


Control characters highlighted 


See Chapter 8 for more information and further demonstrations of 
the Block commands. 





Accessing Machine Language Routines 


For the technically minded programmer, HRCG provides two 
commands for summoning user-supplied machine language 
routines. They are: 





Command Effect 


(CONTROL }(0) Calls user routine 1 
(CONTROL}-(O) (CONTROL}(Z ) Calls user routine 2 
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issuing the first of these commands does a JSR (machine langu 
for GOSUB) to relocatable location 10 in HRCG (or location 13 
the case of the second command). There HRCG expects to find 
your subroutine’s address in locations 10 and 11 (or 13 and 14 for 
Routine 2), low byte first. See the part called Entry Points and 
Technical Miscellanea in the reference section at the end of this 
chapter for related information. 


Clearing HRCG 


There is no elegant way to clear HRCG because of what it does to 
memory. The onty way out is to press (CONTROL) (RESET), and then 
to type FF. These commands restore normal display, clear 
memory, and put HIMEM: back where it belongs. 


Warning 

Don’t use TEXT to leave HRCG. It will get you back to the TEXT display, 
but HRCG will still be running, and you won't have a cursor. Memory will 
also be disturbed, and there's no telling what will happen. 


FLASH: Here's that example of Complement Overlay you were 
promised earlier. It isn’t earthshaking in its proportions, but it does 
demonstrate how you can use Complement Overlay to some 
advantage: 


What Code You Type What You Get 

1. HEH Clears out memory 
9.18 PRINT CHEF ‘ 15); 15 is (CONTROL}-(0), 3 is 
CHEE 62° -(C) 





CHERS ¿S> is COnTROL}(H). 


a, 20 PRINT "T"; CHRS 
fe the backspace command 
















3a FOR LOOP = 1 TO 16 Sets up a loop to run 10 times 
F 


4 
5 46 FRIHT " +'': CHES Prints + over the T 






6. 5a FOR STALL = 170 Siows down the process 
20a; HET STALL 









7. 66 HEST LIOF Back to line 30 
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Section 2 


HRCG Reference 


in this section you'll find summaries of HRCG's commands both by 
function and in alphabetical order. Additionally, this part of the 
chapter contains technical information for advanced 
programmers. 


Command Summaries 


LL 


Functional Command Summary 


Display Characteristics 
Inverse video (1) replaces Applesoft INVERSE 


command 
Normal video (N) replaces Applesoft NORMAL 
command 


All uppercase (CONTROL }-(K ) K for Kaps Lock 
All lowercase 


Shift (CONTROL}(S ) Next character upper, all 
after lower 

Choose (CONTROL}(A)“.ri> 
character set 

Clearing the Screen 

Clear page (CONTROL }(P J 

Clear to end of (CONTROL}(E) 
line 

Clear toend of (CONTROL}(F) 
page 

Choosing Display Page 

Page 1 as (CONTROL}-(O) = (CONTROL}(A) 
primary page 

Page 2 as (CONTROL }+(0 } 
primary page 

Display primary (CONTROL}(0) (D) 
page 
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Page Scrolling 


Scroll Text (CONTROL }-(0) (Ss) 
window 

Wrap Text (©) (COnTROL}(W) 
window 

Overlays 


Text Overstrike | (CONTROL}(0) Old dots combine with new 
(CONTROL}-(0) dots on same page 
Complement (CONTROL}(0) New dots covering old dots 


Overlay (CONTROL}-(C) on same page cause color 
of old dots to be 
complemented 

Transparent (CONTROL}-(0) New dots overlay character 

Overlay on secondary display; 
result transferred to 
primary 

Reverse (CONTROL }-(0) Same as Transparent, except 

Overlay (CONTROL}-(R) overlaid dots on secondary 


display complemented 
Print Replace (CONTROL)}-(0) The standard condition 
(CONTROL}-(P) 


Windows 
Full-screen 
window 
Upper left 
corner ~ 
window 
Lower right (CONTROL}(W) 
corner 
window 
Block Display 
Start Block All characters after this 
Display command taken as single 
unit until (CONTROL}(D ) 
occurs 
End Biock (CONTROL}(D) defines end of block; each 
Display character typed after this 
taken as individual unit 
again 


Accessing Machine Language Routines 


Call user (CONTROL}-(0) 
routine 1 
Cali user (CONTROL }-(O) (CONTROL }(Z ) 
routine 2 
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Issuing the first of these commands does a JSR to relocatable 
location 10 in HRCG (or location 13 in the case of the second 
command). There HRCG expects to find your subroutine’s address 
in locations 10 and 11 (or 13 and 14 for routine 2), low byte first. 


Original Parameters 
Restore (CONTROL }-(Z } 


parameters 
Pressing (CONTROL}-(Z) sets the following: 
e ASCII.SET 
e Print Replace 
èe Normal video 
èe Uppercase 
è Scroll Text 
è Page 1 primary 
è Text window full 


Clearing HRCG 
Turn off HRCG FF 





Alphabetic Command Summary 


Default parameters are marked with *. 


(CONTROL}(A ) <r> Selects character set n 


(CONTROL }-(0) 
(CONTROL }(E ) 
(CONTROL }-(F ) 
(CONTROL (| 
(CONTROL }(K) 
(CONTROL }(N ) 
(CONTROL }(0) 
(CONTROL }-(P) 
(CONTROL (Q) 
(CONTRO. }(S) 
(CONTROL (V) 
(CONTROL }(W) 
(ConTROL}(Z) 


Begins Biock Display 
Carriage return 

Delimits Block Display 

Clears to end of line 

Clears to end of screen 
inverse video 

*Caps lock 

Lowercase 

"Normal video 

Selects option (see list below) 
Clears page 

Homes cursor 

Shift 

Sets text window (upper-left) 
Sets text window (lower-right) 
* Sets text window (full screen) 
Restores default parameters 
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(CONTROL) (O) (CONTROL}-(A) 
(CONTROL}(O) 
(CONTROL }-(0) 
(CONTROL) (O) CONTROL} (D) 
(CONTROL )}-(O) (CONTROL)}-(O) 
(CONnTROL)-(0) (CONTROL }-(P) 
(ConTROL}-(0) (CONTROL}-(R) 
(CONTROL) (O) (CONTROL}-(S) 
(CONTROL)-(O) 
(CONTROL) (O) (CONTROL (W) 
(CONTROL}-(0) 
(CONTROL}-(0) (CONTROL }(Z) 


"Primary = page 1 
Primary = page 2 
Complement Overlay 
Display primary 
Text Overstrike 
*Print Replace 
Reverse Overlay 
*Scroll Text 
Transparent Overlay 
Wrap Text 

Call user routine 1 
Call user routine 2 


— 


Block Character Forms 


Below are the four ways you might see the same characters appear 
on the display. The first figure is seen through HRCG, the second in 


HRCG after pressing (CONTROL}-(RESET), the third in a normal line 
listing, and the fourth in a line listing with control characters 


visible. 


Figure 6-11. Different Ways Characters 


no 
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ye: 
C 
Compiementary Colors 
Black .. White 


Blue ... Orange 
Green .. Violet 





Differences from Standard Text Display 


Although HRCG is intended to mirror the operation of the 
standard text display, there are several differences: 


èe HRCG uses uppercase as its standard. Apple lle users will 
‘notice this difference; Apple Il and II Plus users won't. 


The cursor is a flashing underscore. 


HOME and CALL -972€ set the print position to the upper left 

corner of the text window, but they don’t clear the display. Use 
(CONTROL}(P ) instead. 

The Monitor commands CALL -952 and CALL -268 don't i 
clear to end of display and end of line as they normally do; | 
substitute (CONTROL}(F) and (CONTROL}(E). 


FLASH, INVERSE, and NORMAL don't work. Use (CONTROL}(1 ) 
for INVERSE and (CONTROL}-(N) for NORMAL. There is no 
single-command FLASH equivalent. 


HRCG uses the DOS input/output hooks, so it can’t be used 
directly with any other program that needs the hooks. 





Memory Usage 


HRCG and the character sets occupy the following amounts of 
memory: 


èe HRCG + standard character set: 2.0 K 


@ Each alternate character set: 768 bytes 


Small Memory Apple i Users: The HRCG program will run on a 32K 
Apple Il system if the second high-resolution graphics page isn’t used; 
on such a small system the second page is the area of memory 
occupied by the Disk Operating System (DOS). Writing to the second 
page would clobber DOS. With the price of memory so cheap, however, 
it would be well worth your while to upgrade your system to at least 
48K. Your Apple Il uses 4116 dynamic RAM 200 nanosecond (or faster) 
chips; they are usually readily available from your Appie Computer 
dealer. 
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Entry Points and Technical Miscellanea 


HRCG is an Rfile created by EDASM (see the 6502 
Assembler/DOS Tool Kit Manual, included with this package) and 
moved by the Relocating Loader to an appropriate place above 
HIMEM:. 


As with other Rfiles (like APA, the subject of Chapter 1), HRCG 
must be relocated and initialized. After it is relocated by RLOAD 
(part of the Relocating Loader, covered in Chapter 7), it is 
initialized by a CALL to one of its two entry points. Since HRCG 
can be relocated to run at any address, entry points and other 
significant addresses are given in relocatable form relative to 
HRCG's first byte (called byte OR—R for Relocatable). To find a 
particular absolute address, add the relocatable address to the 
relocation base returned from RLOAD: 


Main entry point ...0R 
Secondary entry ...3R 


Below is a list of actions that occur when you issue a CALL to 
either of the entry points. Issuing a CALL command to the 
secondary entry makes the first two actions happen; a CALL to the 
main entry makes everything happen: 


e HRCG is linked into the DOS input and output hooks (see your 
DOS manual) 


e All parameters are set to their original values ~ 


è The display is set to full-display high-resolution graphics with 
the primary page showing 


e The display is cleared and HRCG's title shows 


Most of the technica! information on HRCG really has to do with 
the Relocating Loader, covered next, in Chapter 7. 
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The Relocating Loader 


The Relocating Loader (Loader for short) lets you load special 
relocatable assembly language modules called Rfiles from an 
Applesoft program. Rfiles are created by the EDASM program 
included on the disk labeled DOS Programmer's Too! Kit 

Volume II, and instructions on how to create them (and why you'd 
want to) can be found in the 6502 Assembier/DOS Tool Kit 
Manual. APA and HRCG are both Rfiles. 


Rfiles are most commonly used by advanced assembly language 

programmers. But no matter how much or how little programming 
experience you might have, you need to know this material to use 
in your own programs the character sets you create with Animatrix. 


rr 


Adding the Loader to Your Programs 


The Relocating Loader consists of the two programs RBOOT and 
RLOAD, both to be found on the DOS Programmer's Tool Kit _ 
Volume | disk. Loader loads Rfiles just below HIMEM., reducir 
HIMEM: by the length of the modules plus one byte. Here's how 
you'd use Loader in your own programs. The example assumes 
that the Rfile you're going to use already exists, and that RBOOT 
and RLOAD are in the appropriate drive. 


a 


What Code You Type What Happens 

een aaa a 

1.16 ADRZ = 0 initializes a variable for the USR 
function 

OS EEE 

2.26 FRINT Loads RBOOT into memory; 


CHRE¢40; "BLORD FEOOT" note use of CHF function, and 
see warning note below 


2 ee ee ee ee ee 

3.26 CALL Seu Activates RBOOT (which lives 
from 520 to 975), which in turn 
loads RLOAD 


a 
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how line 40 works 
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What Code You Type What Happens 





4.45 ADRS = USE Ce: , Loads named Rfile into memory 

"RF TLENAME" at address returned to ADRS by 
the USR function (quotation 
marks are required around 
name) 


_ 28 TALL AURS Activates RFILENAME 


LL 


if you're fairly new to programming and aren't familiar with the 
more obscure aspects of linking machine language routines and 
Applesoft programs, use the above code exactly as it appears— 
except, of course, substitute the name of the Rfile you're using for 
the name RFILENAME. Use whatever line numbers you want; you 
can combine the statements onto one line if you're a fanatic 
byte-saver. 


More often than not, other code will come between lines 40 and 50 
(see MAXWELL, RIBBIT, SKYLAB, and especialy Chapter 8 of this 
manual for examples). There is, however, one textbook example on 
the disk that uses only the code given above—LOADAPA, 

lines 130-180. 





Warning 

You must use the Loader before your program allocates any strings or 
dimensions any string arrays. If you set up strings before you use RLOAD, 
your strings will probably be destroyed and the entire structure of 
organized society as we know it will collapse. 





Technical Details of Loader Operation 


The Loader is actually made up of two machine-language 
programs, RBOOT and RLOAD. RBOOT loads RLOAD above the 
end of Applesoft's variable table and sets a USR function to point 
to RLOAD’s entry point. Then RLOAD finds HIMEM:, loads the 
specified Rfile, and finally resets HIMEM: to just below the start of 
the Rfile. After ali that, the USR function returns the starting 
address of the Rfile. 


Sophisticated Applesoft users and machine language 
programmers know that the USR function ordinarily looks quite 
different from line 40 in the above example. In fact, Appiesoft 
would under most circumstances reject the whole line with a 


The Relocating Loader 


@Applesott reads up to this comma 
first, goes to USR space 


@HIMEM: returned into ADRS 


@ Loader makes Appiesoft see a colon 
here instead of a comma 


@.Loader tells DOS to load specified 
Rfile at ADRS as if line read EL OAC 
RFFILENAME. A ADRS 


syntax error or illegal quantity error, or the program would simply 
hang. Look at it again: 


46 ADRS = USR ¢@2, "“RFILENAME" 


In the normal flow of things, USR would pass its function—the 
number that appears in parentheses—to a machine language 
routine; the routine would then do something mathematical to the 
number and return the results to a variable. in this case the 
variable would be ADRS. 


Here, the combination of RBOOT and RLOAD set memory up so 
that the ordinary flow of Applesoft is subverted. Applesoft reads 
line 40 up to the comma and does what you'd expect—it sends the 
number 0 down to the USR machine language program, which in 
fact was written by Loader. But then the ever-tricky Loader reads 
the rest of the line (the RFILENAME in quotes), BLOADs the 
specified Rfile just below HIMEM:, and then resets HIMEM: to just 
below the Rfile: " 
40 ADRS = USR c0), "RFILEMAME"®@ 

@ ® 
To see more examples of how to use the Loader in actual 
programs, see Chapter 8. 
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Bringing It All Together 


Animatrix, HRCG, and the Relocating Loader taken together allow 
you to create and use your own character sets and graphics. The 
aim of this chapter is to clear up any confusion you may have about 
using the characters you create in your own programs. 


This chapter begins with a listing of the code needed to use 
Animatrix-created character sets in any program. Next comes an 
analysis of how the experts who wrote MAXWELL and RIBBIT 
incorporate this code into their programs. Finally, there’s a section 
on how the animation in MAXWELL works. 


Before you read any further, get familiar with the animation 
programs on the DOS Programmer's Tool Kit Volume | disk from 
the user's point of view. Take a few minutes and run MAXWELL. 
SKYLAB, and RIBBIT. If you don’t want to run all three, then just 
run MAXWELL; you'll be using it for demonstration purposes later. 
Then come back here. 


What to Read First: This chapter may be difficult to understand if } 
haven't read the rest of this manual. Especially important are the 
chapters on Animatrix (Chapter 5) and High Resolution Character 
Generator (Chapter 6). Programmers with technical prociivities will 
want to read about the Relocating Loader (Chapter 7). 


The Vital Code 


The following routine represents the basis of all programs using 
Animatrix-created character sets. It is bare bones stuff with no 
error-trapping or REM statements, but it gets the job done. 
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Square brackets [] indicate where you are to supply required 
information. All other code is to be used exactly as shown. You can 
change the line numbers, but the sequence of lines should stay 
as-is: 


186 ADRS = 

118 FRINT on (49; "BLOAD REBOOT"; CALL S26 

126 ADRS = USR 0>, "HRECC" 

126 IF ADRS < @ THEN ADRES =AORS + eSS26 

146 CS =ADRS - res $ aiaiai OF SETS TOBE 
LOADED: HIMEM : CS 

Sö CH= INT (CS ~- 2562: CL=CS -CH*# 2S 

166 FOKE ADRS +7,CL: POKE ADRS +6, cH: 
TALL ADRS +3 


1Te PRINT CHRE i40: "BLOROCIST CHOSEN 
CHARACTER .SETJ.A° CS 
LS PRINT CHEE 642; "BLOAL C20 CHOSEN 


CHARACTER. SETJA": CS +768 
1206 PRIWT CHEE c4: "ELOACCHTH CHOSEN 
CHARACTER. SET]. A":CS +réeSCECNH-1)J 


ZAG PRINT CHES c4: "BLORO CCHOZEH 
EACECGROJHCOJ. A$ 4hii" 





What the Code Means 


Lines 100 through 120, plus the last statement on line 160, 
comprise the Relocating Loader, explained in Chapter 7. 


Line 130 checks to see if ADRS's value, which represents an actual 
memory address, is expressed as a negative number. If it is, then 
the value gets changed to a positive number to make it easier to 
work with. Line 140 computes a new HIMEM: by looking at 
HIMEM:'s current location (stored in ADRS) and then subtracting 
from that number the space to be taken up by the character sets. 
The value is stored in CS (for Character Storage). 


When you run your program later, HRCG is going to have to 
transiate the regular ASCII characters in your program lines into 
the graphic characters you created using Animatrix. To know 
where to find the graphic characters. HRCG looks at locations 

7 and 8 of its own code. Line 150’s formulas convert the value of 
CS. which holds the !ocation of the graphics character tables, into 
a form that can be stored in HRCG'’s 7th and 8th memory location 
via the POKE statements in line 160. 
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User-Supplied Information 


Line 140 needs to know how many character sets you're going to 
use in your program so that HIMEM: can be located below them. 
Lines 170 through 190 want the names of the sets to load above 
HIMEM: so that your carefully designed character sets will be 
protected from strings, numeric variables, and other data. 


Note that if you use more than one character set, each character 
set must follow the previous one consecutively in memory. Thus 
the second character set named in line 180 is to be loaded at 
HIMEM: + 768 (each character set is 768 bytes long). The formula 
supplied at the end of line 190 shows you how to handle the math 
for additional character sets. 


Line 200 shows you how to load a background high-resolution 
picture onto page 2, which starts at memory location hexadecimal 
4000 (decimal 16384). 


About the Line Sequence: Lines 100 through 160 must appear in the 
order indicated, since the values and/or actions of each successive line 
depend upon the values computed or actions performed by the 
previous line. Lines 170 through 190 can appear anywhere after line 
140, and line 200 can appear anyplace. 
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Dn How the Experts Do it 


It's one thing to isolate a programming technique out of context; 
it's quite another to actually use it. So that you can see how the 
experts use the code outlined above, you'll find the important 
programming lines from MAXWELL and SKYLAB below. You'll see 
that the two programmers implement the code with some mincr 
differences from each other and from the sample code you saw 
earlier, but the essence is the same. Only the significant code is 
listed: a series of three dots (...) indicates that some commands or 
programming lines are purposely left out. 
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The MAXWELL code: 


mr i 
m 


= 
F i fo 
T D 


fw | fw 


i 
m 


O a 
Lal 


co 
oa 


=) 
lid 


fea 
= 


UY Cn y Be 


mt i 0 


Pa fa tha fo th Phi 


re 
-a 
WA 
Es 


e 1 
- 
Ial 


fi 
pa 
m 


i : ADAS = 0 
PRINT CHES (49; "BLORO REBOOT": 


CALL 526 
AOR = ISR TAn . "HROG n 
IF ADRS < Ø THEN ADRS = ADRS + 65536 
CS = ADRS - 768: HIMEM: CS 
O$ = CHRE 643 


PRINT OF: "BLOAD MAX., SET, A": CS 
CH = INT CC cS z 256): CL=C S-CH* 256 
FOKE AORS +7.,CL: PORE ADRS +8,CH: CALL 
ADRS +3 

PRINT OF; "BLOAO APPLE LOGO, FIC, AF4606 


d 


The SKYLAB code: 


mi 


Ti 
n e tJ 
mi mye We 


fet fe mi 


me N 


v- 
A 


tD O ~] 
i 


Se 
1! th 


ah. cae 
ae Gaps 


Pa fa P 


Pity 
a 


ell 


e128 


2136 


2140 


ADRS =H; ,, 
FRIWT CHR : 4: >; "BLORO REBOOT": CALL SZA 
ADRS = USR cø), "HROG" 


IF AOR < 6 THEN ADRS = Peg + HII3S6 
CS = ADRS - sore: HIM CS 
CH= INT CUS - 236) ests + che aes 


PRINT CHR (49; "BLOAD SEY1.SET.A";: 
= I 


PRINT CHR (49; "BLOAD SKY2.SET, + 
r62 

PRINT CHRS (47: “BLORD SKYS:.SET,A" SCS + 
1536 

PRINT CHEE (4°; "BLORO MUSH, SET, A": CS + 


2284 
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the key is labeled (CTRL) 


on the Apple |i and Ii Plus 


2166 PRINT CHR¢ (49; "BLOAC WORLD 
MAF. PIC, AS48060" 


SazG POKE ADRS +7,CL: FOKE ADRS +8,CK: CALL 
AORS +3 


Animatrix/HRCG Program Lines 


So far you've seen how HRCG and the Relocating Loader work 
together to store and activate Animatrix's character sets. Now 
with MAXWELL's help you’ll learn how to access the special 
character sets in your own program lines. 


You'll need Boston Window and APA in memory for this section. 
Type the following commands into your computer: 














What You Type What Happens 

T Sets up normal text screens 
DFP Clears memory, resets HIMEM: 
3. BRUM BOSTON WINDOW Loads the Appiesoft editor 


described in Chapter 2 (this 
takes a few seconds) 





4. FUH LOACAFA Loads special utility commands 
described in Chapter 1 (another 
brief delay while this program 
gets into memory) ità 











5. LORD MAXWELL The program you want to look at 

6. (CONTROL}(E | Enters the Appiesoft editor 

7. (CONTROL}(G} 1006 Gets to the section of 
MAXWELL's code you want to 
inspect 
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Your display looks like this: 


Figure 8-1. Section of MAXWELL Code 
Through Boston Window 
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In the section called Block Display— Soul of Character Animation 
in Chapter 6, you saw four ways the computer might treat line 1020 
of MAXWELL: 


Figure 8-2. Different Ways Characters 
Can Appear 


Control characters highlighted 
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See the Appiesoft BASIC 
Programmer's Reference Manual tor a 
discussion of text and high-resolution 
graphics display pages 


Figure 8-3. MAXWELL's Head 


— 


Lines 1005 through 1180 can be represented the same way; h 
these characters appear depends upon the filters through which 
you're looking. These few lines define all the shapes that Maxwell 
takes—standing, walking, waving his arms. It's the embedded 
control characters that give the character Maxwell his form when 
you (or more correctly, the computer) look at the code through 
HRCG. 


T 


How Your Apple Transiates This Code 


Because of the action of HRCG, line 1020 of this program looks 
like this on text page 1, the page you're used to looking at when 
you type in program lines: 


+ 


i ' - DAG 
= EBR 
E . FC 
=. > ri 
HRCG does its stuff one character at a time. Take for example the 
letter A in the example. Uppercase FA is the 34th character in the 
MAX.SET character table. When HRCG sees the A on its way to 
text page 1, HRCG goes to HIMEM: where the character sets are 
stored to see what graphic A represents. To find the 34th character 
HRCG multiplies 33 times 8 (it takes 8 bytes of high-resolution 
pixels to represent each plain oid low-resolution text character; 
the first character starts at HIMEM:) and counts that many bytes 
into the table. There it finds the 8-byte high-resolution graphics 
character represented by the letter A. It takes that graphic, locates 
the proper position on the proper high-resolution graphics page. 
and displays the graphic there. Then it passes the A onto the 
normal text display routine, which also places an A in the same 
position on the text display page (whew!). 
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A Brief Diversion 


Before going on to discover what makes Maxwell run, look at how 
MAXWELL's writer did his fancy text formatting. The writer 
embedded HRCG's Block and Text Overstrike commands into the 
code to underline the word Ma»we11 on the display. 





Figure 8-4. MAXWELL Screen at End of 
Program Run 
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Figure 8-5. Listing of Line 370 





Translated into English, here's what the important section of line 


370 says: 

1. Start a Block ((CONTROL}(B )). 

2 Make the first character uppercase and then make the 
characters that follow lowercase ((CONTROL}(S)): Maxwell. 

3. Move the cursor to the upper left corner of the Block 
((CONTROL}(Q)) So that the next character to appear will be a. 
the same position as the M in Maxwell. 

4. Set up Overstrike ((CONTROL}(O) (CONTROL }(0)) so that the 
characters that follow wil! mix with the characters already on the 
screen rather than replace them. 

5. Type underline characters so that Ms» well is underlined. 

6. End the Block ((CONTROL}(0)) and make the text that follows 


lowercase ([CONTROL}(L )). 
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Figure 8-6. MAXWELL's Three Blocks 
of Characters 
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An Animation Technique 


Lines 1005 through 1180 define all of Maxwell's different body 
positions. These lines also store those coded positions into an 
array called M$. Type FF to reset HIMEM: and run MAXWELL to 
initialize HRCG and to load the array. You can stop the program 
with a (CONTROL}(C) if you don’t want to see Maxwell go through 
his set of tricks again, but wait until you first see him walk onto the 
display before you do. 


Maxwell's stroll across the screen is accomplished with just three 
graphics characters, or more accurately three blocks of 
characters. These blocks are stored in M&(16), M$(17), and 

MS 18). 





You'll be running MAXWELL a number of times, but only to see 
part of his antics. So that you don’t have to watch the whole 
program again, add this line to MAXWELL: 


to. oUF 


and type the command FUH 5%. 
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walt? 
4 is 
Y LE 


@ These are values for horizontal and 
vertical screen positions 


@For delay loop in line 920 


®i will be an element of array M$ in the 
subroutine at 900 


@another element in the array 


®Decreases horizontal position by 1, 
gets ready to use a third graphic 
biock stored in array M$. 


®if Maxwell isn't at the first position in 
the line yet, has him take another 
step 


Updates horizontai and vertical 
positions, displays the graphic 


®A DELAY loop to slow Maxwell down, 
then a RETURN back to the main 
section 


Line 50 is MAXWELL's soft entry point: it restarts the program 
without reloading programs from the disk. Watch Maxwell's 
movements carefully. Then add the following line to slow down his 
walk, and run the program from line 50 again: 


145 SPEED= 56 


Old Maxwell just shuffles his way across the screen, three different 
body positions (three elements of array M$) per shuffle. This action 
is accomplished in very few lines of code. Reset SFEED= to 255 

and list lines 90 through 150 and 900 through 920. 


These lines have Maxwell walking across the screen from right to 
left. In PRINT terms, a character block is printed in successive 
horizontal positions from HTAB 38 to HTAB 1 on the same vertical 
(VTAB 10) line: 


20 s = 38:7 = 16 
146 FEM WALE ONSTAGE 
@11i6 W = 668 
@izeza I = 16 GOSUB 366 
@1i26 I = 1F GCOSUB 386 
@i4dao xX =X - 1:1 = 18: GOSUB 360 
©1546 IF X > 1 THEN tee 
SAG REM PRINT 
316 WTAE Y: HTAE FRINT MFcI2: 
@o20 FOR J= i TO W: NEXT : RETURN 


Each Maxwell shape is actually four characters wide and three 
display lines high. Before the horizontal position of the graphic 
block is advanced by 1 (line 140), Maxwell looks like he’s taken 
severa! steps; and because Maxwell's fourth horizontal space is 
usually blank over all three vertical positions, he erases himself as 
he walks. 


To see this a bit more clearly, you can make Maxwell run in piace. 
First, press these command keys to reset HRCG's original 
parameters and to clear the screen: 


(CONTROL}-(Z) (CONTROL}-(F) (CONTROL}(X) 
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Now type the following line of direct execution code (no line 
numbers). It takes advantage of MAXWELL's subroutine starting 
at line 900, described earlier. 


FOR S=1 to 166; I 216: GCOSUB Spe: I =17: COSUE 

988; 1=18: GOSUE 368; HEST 
Experiment for a while with other sections of code in the program. 
Try changing some of the lines to see what happens. MAXWELL is 
an excellent program to play with since all its action occurs in such 
a short space of code. Be sure to look at MAXWELL’s entire listing 
through the Boston Window editor, and see how the programmer 
uses HRCG's many commands. 


A final word of caution, however: if you decide to list this program 
to a printer, you're in for a lot of blank sheets of paper! Lots of 
these lines have embedded in them HRCG's code for lowercase, 
(CONTROL}(L ). Most printers see as the ASCII code 
for form feed. Be sure to use Boston Window's REPLACE 
command to change those (CONTROL}(L )’s to something 
innocuous first. 





Just for Fun Before You Leave... 


Remove the extra line at 145 (you added it earlier to slow Maxwell 
down). To see Maxwell really zip across the screen, intercept line 
920's DELAY loop by adding a line: 


915 RETURN 


and then type 


RIM Se 


Zip on, Maxwell! 
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Glossary of Terms 


active character set: Character set HRCG is currently using to 
display graphics on either of the two high-resolution graphics 
pages. 


ective memory: Current Applesoft program memory area. Used 
to describe a ready-to-run program, versus a program or program 
segment stored above HIMEM: for later merging by APA. 


APA: Abbreviation for Applesoft Programmer's Assistant. 
binary file: A machine language program stored on a disk. 
buffer: Temporary holding area for a string of characters. 


clobber: To overwrite an area of memory usually reserved for 
code performing a primary function, thus destroying the primary 
function's code in the process. 


DATA list: Items in a single DATA statement or series of DATA 
statements taken collectively. 


default: The value or action selected by the system when the— 
user does not select another expected or allowable value or ac. ^; 
the standard condition. 


display line: Actual or potential line of characters as it might 
appear on a display screen. A display line can be either 40 or 80 
characters wide; up to 24 display lines can be visible at any one 
time. Contrast with program line. 


display page: High-resolution graphics display area currently 
onscreen. The display page can be either graphics page 1 or 
page 2. 


DOS: Abbreviation for Disk Operating System. 


editor: Utility for creating, adding, or modifying lines in a 
computer program. in this manual, editor refers specifically to the 
Boston Window Appliesoft editor described in Chapters 2 and 2e. 
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escape mode: Condition of computer, accessed by pressing 
(ESC) key, whereby the (7), (J), (K), and(m) keys move the cursor 
up, left, right, and down the display without affecting the 
characters over which the cursor moves. 


garbage: Assorted characters of no value to either human or 
machine strewn about the display or randomly scattered in a disk file. 


hang: To be caught in a programming loop such that no useful 


work is performed. returns control to the 
programmer. 


highlighted text: Characters displayed in such a way that the 
normal foreground color becomes background and vice-versa; 
usually refers to black characters on a white or green background. 


HRCG: Abbreviation for High Resolution Character Generator. 


interleave: To merge program segments in such a way that the 
line numbers from one segment are interspersed with those of the 
second segment. For instance, if segment 1 had lines numbered 2, 
4, and 6, and segment 2 had lines numbered 1, 3, and 5 before 
being merged, the interleaved program would have lines 
consecutively numbered 1 through 6. Each line would have its 
original number and its original text intact. 


JSR: 6502 assembly language mnemonic for “jump to 
subroutine.” 


overlay: Condition whereby the dots making up a character 
already displayed are combined with a second character laid over 
the first. The effect is the same as typing one character, pressing 
the backspace key, and then typing a second character without the 
first character disappearing. 


packed line: Program line with no spaces between key words. 


page 0: The first 256 bytes in computer memory (hexadecimal 
locations $0 through $ff). Machine language programmers 
consider page 0 to be particularly valuable memory space because 
it takes only one byte of machine code to refer to any page 0 
address. 


page 1: The first of two high-resolution graphics display areas in 
the Apple's memory (decimal locations 8192 through 16383). 


page 2: The second of two high-resolution graphics display areas 
in the Apple’s memory (decimal locations 16384 through 24575). 


primary page: High-resolution graphics display area (page 1 or 
page 2) to which any text or graphics information is written. The 
primary page is not necessarily the display page. 


Glossary of Terms 


program editor: See editor. 


— 


program line: String of up to 239 characters preceded by a: 
number in the range 0 through 63999 and ending with a carriage 
return, consisting of one or more Applesoft statements. 


pure cursor move: A move of the cursor having no effect upon 
the characters over which it passes. 


Rfile: Relocatable file; machine language code written in such a 
manner that it can be located anywhere in memory and still 


operate properly. 
screen line: See display line. 


soft entry point: Starting point within a program such that not all 
of the program's usual functions are activated. 


status line: Information displayed at the bottom of the screen 
during program line editing in Boston Window (Chapters 2 and 2e). 
The status line tells you whether the window is open or closed, if 
automatic line numbering is in effect, whether newly typed 
characters replace or are inserted among current characters, and 
so on. 


technolalia: The speech of technotrolls. 


technotroll: Technically oriented programmer, usually 
possessing sixteen fingers, who writes only in undocumented 
machine language. 


utility: Program used as a tool in the development of other 
programs. 


USR: A little-used Applesoft function whereby a machine - 
language routine is called on by BASIC to do arithmetic or ott. 
operations upon a variable. The result is passed back to BASIC. 
See the Applesoft BASIC Programmer's Reference Manual for 
more details. 


window: Frame surrounding a program line currently selected 
for editing in Boston Window (Chapters 2 and 2e). If the window is 
closed, cursor movement commands are valid only within the 
selected program line. Almost any editing command closes the 
window; (CONTROL}(0) and certain other commands open the 
window to allow more general cursor movement. 
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Index 


Cast of Characters 


& (ampersand) 5 

&A (Automatic Line Numbering 
command) 5 

&C (Compress command) 12 
&H (Hold command) 10 

&K (Keys command) 14 

&L (Length command) 12 
&M (Merge command) 10 
&MA (MAnual command) 6 
&N (Noshow command) 13 
&R (Renumber command) 6 
&S (Show command) 12 
&X (Xref command) 13 
80-Column Text Card, with 
HRCG 119 


à 


&A (Automatic Line Numbering 
command) € 
A//E ASSEMBLY ID, program 90 
A//E BASIC ID program 91 
accessing machine language 
routines 138 
in HRCG reference 141 
adding a lower line number 
for the Apple |I! 31 
for the Apple lle 68 
adding the ioader to your 
programs 149 
alphabetical command 
summary 83-84, 142 
alternate character sets 121 
ampersand (&) 5 
animation 
character graphics 101, 108 
in HRCG 119 
using MAXWELL 164 


Index 
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Animatrix 101-116 

character creation display 103 

essential code information 156 

graphics boxin 103 

letter box in 103 

lowercase characters 102 
ANIMATRIX/HRCG program 

lines 159 
APA See Applesoft Programmer's 

Assistant 
Applesoft BASIC program editor 

for the Apple ll 19 

for the Apple lle 55 
Appiesoft Programmer's 

Assistant 1-14 
ASCII representation 104 
AUTOINSERT 

for the Apple || 28 

for the Apple lle 65 
automatic increment 

for the Apple ll 24 

for the Apple lle 61 
automatic line numbering 5 

in Boston Window 

for the Apple Il 23 
for the Apple lle 60 

AUTONUM 

for the Apple I! 23 

for the Apple lie 60 


backslash (\) 
for the Appie ll 14 
in Animatrix 107 
backwards characters 
for the Apple |i 29 
for the Apple lle 66 
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BASIC 
Applesoft program editor 
for the Apple li 19 
for the Appie lle 55 
Integer 
for the Apple II 42 
for the Appie lle 79 
beep(ing) 
for the Apple ll 25, 32 
Big Buffer in the Sky 43, 80 
blank lines 
for the Apple I! 31 
for the Apple lle 68 
block character forms 143 
block commands in HRCG 134 
block display 141 
animation 134 
soul of character 134 
Boston Window 16 
for the Apple II 16-40 
for the Apple lie 52-77 
reference 
for the Apple |i 41-50 
for the Apple lle 78-86 
Bringing It All Together 155-166 
buffer, delete 
for the Apple ll 28-29 
for the Apple lie 65-66 
byte-saver 44 


C 


&C (Compress command) 12 
calling machine language 
routines 138 
CALLs and POKEs 49,85 
character 
changes, duplicate 111 
creation display 103 
graphics for animation 101 
character set in Animatrix 
assignment 106 
display 106 
character sets, vital code 
information 156 
characters, different ways of 
appearing 138 
choosing the display 126 
clearing HRCG 139 
clearing the screen 125 
code, copying 
for the Apple |I! 37 
for the Apple lie 74 
code, moving a block of 8 
colors, complementary 144 
command list display 107 


index 


commands, display in HRCG 124- 
125 
commands, window-setting in 
HRCG 132-133 
complement overlay 129, 130 
complementary colors 130, 144 
completing a program line 
for the Apple ll 30 
for the Apple lle 67 
conserving space 12 
control characters 
embedded (in Boston Window) 
for the Apple li 28 
for the Apple lie 65 
embedded (in HRCG) 136 
searching for 
for the Apple ll 35 
for the Apple lle 72 
control display function 13 
converting from Machine 
Language to BASIC 95 
copy buffer 
for the Apple || 37 a 
for the Apple lle 74 £ 
copying code or strings 
for the Apple |! 37 
for the Apple lle 74 
creating duplicate characters 112 
cross referencing variables 13 
cursor 
control diamond 
for the Apple ll 26 
for the Apple lie 63 
disappeared 127 
moves diagram 
for the Apple ll 49 
for the Apple lie 86 
reference 86 
moving to start of program 
for the Appie ll 34 
for the Apple lie 71 
pure moves 24 


D 


debugging 
for the Apple li 38 
for the Apple lie 75 
default parameters of HRCG 133 
delete buffer 
for the Apple |I! 29 
for the Apple lie 66 
DELETE key 
for the Apple |i 29 { 
for the Apple lle 67 , 


deleting 
and restoring characters 
for the Apple |i 28-29 
for the Apple lle 65-66 
extra spaces 
for the Apple II 45 
for the Apple lle 81 
to end of line 
for the Apple li 29 
for the Apple lle 66 
whole lines 
for the Apple Il 30 
for the Apple lle 67 
dense program lines 
for the Apple il 45 
for the Apple lle 82 
differences in standard text 
display 144 
different ways characters can 
appear 138 
display 
clearing in wrap text 128 
commands in HRCG 124 
display pages 126 
choosing 126 
mixing 127 
switching 126 
displaying control characters 12 
displaying program information, 
with APA 12 
dumb computers 114 
duplicate character changes 111 
DUPLICATE LINE NUMBER 11 


E 


EDASM 149 
editing a character 108 
editor for high resolution 
graphics 101 
Eighty-Column Text Card, with 
HRCG 119 
Eliot, T.S. 28, 66 
embedded control characters 
in Boston Window 
for the Apple |i 28 
for the Apple lie 65 
in HRCG 136 
entering acharacter 108 
entry points 145 
equipment ix 


ESCAPE MODE EDIT — 
for the Apple |i 27 
for the Apple lle 64 
escape mode 
for the Apple II 26 
for the Apple lle 64 
EXEC 95 
extra spaces, deletion of 81 


F 


FIND, litera! search 
for the Apple |i 34 
for the Apple lle 71 
finding a string 
for the Apple Il 34 
for the Apple lle 71 
finding address of any machine 
language program 96 
From Machine Language to 
BASIC 93-98 
FROM MACHINE LANGUAGE TO 
BASIC (program) 95 
functional command 
summary 82-83, 140 


G 


garbage, screen full 
for the Apple li 42 
for the Apple lie 72 
getting rid of status line 
for the Apple Il 22 
for the Apple lie 59 
getting routines working in SIR 92 
global replace 
for the Apple Il 37 
for the Apple lle 74 
dangers of 
for the Apple II 43 
for the Apple lie 80 
Glossary of Terms 169-171 
graphics box 104 
graphics box in ANIMATRIX 103 
grid 108 
and graphics 104 


H 


&H (Hold command) 10 
half-dot shift 110 
half-screen mode 
for the Apple |i 38 
for the Apple lle 75 
hand controis 101 
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176 


High Resolution Character 
Generator (HRCG) 117-145 
activating commands 122 
how HRCG works 161 
opening display 121 

high resolution character set 
editor 101 

high resolution displays. turning 
off 115 

high-resolution graphics 
displays 119 

highlighted characters 
for the Apple li 33 
for the Apple lle 70 

hold command (&H) 10 

HRCG See High Resolution 
Character Generator 


l 


increment, automatic 

for the Apple |! 23 

for the Apple lie 60, 61 
increment number 5 
insert mode 

for the Apple li 28 

for the Apple lie 65 
inserting characters 

for the Apple li 27 

for the Apple lle 64 
inserting new program lines 

for the Apple |i 30 

for the Apple lie 67 
integer BASIC 

for the Appie ll 42 

for the Apple lle 79 
interleave lines 9 
interleaving 11 


J 
K 


&K (Keys command) 14 


L 


&L (Length command) 12 
leaving Animatrix 113 
leaving Boston Window 

for the Apple II 23 

for the Apple lle 60 
leaving HRCG 139 
left bracket ([) 14, 107 
length of program in memory 12 
letters box in animatrix 103-104 
life, secret of 14 


Index 


limits of window 25 
line limit 
for the Apple II 44 
for the Apple lie 80 
line number, how Boston Window 
assigns 
for the Apple |i 30 
for the Apple lie 68 
line numbering, automatic 5 
line numbers 
for the Apple li 31 
for the Apple lle 78 
lines, packed 
for the Apple li 44 
for the Apple lie 80 
linking machine language routines 
and programs 150 
lit square, in letters box 104 
literal search 
for the Apple ll 34 
for the Apple lle 71 
LOADAPA 4, 150 
loaded by ANIMATRIX 102 
loader see relocating loader 
LOADHRCG program 120 
locations and variables 13 
The Lovesong of J. Alfred 
Prufrock 29, 66 
lower line number, adding 
for the Apple ll 31 
for the Apple lle 68 
lowercase characters on 
display 102 
lowest line 
for the Apple li 31 
for the Apple lie 69 


&M (Merge command) 10 
&MA (MAnual command) 6 
machine language program 

finding starting address 96 
making the display compact 81 
MAN NUM 

for the Apple ll 24 

for the Apple lie 61 
manipulating the display 124 
mass REM deleters 

for the Appie |! 29 

for the Apple lle 66 
MAX.SET 135 
Maxwell (figure) 127, 134, 135, 

137, 161-166 

eight special graphics 

characters 135 


MAXWELL (program) 119 
animation technique 164 
how created 126 

MAXWELL code, essential 
information 158 

memory space, saving 
for the Apple li 44 
for the Apple lle 81 

Merging Modules 9 

moving code 8 

moving cursor 
for the Apple ll 24, 33-34 
for the Apple lle 61 

moving half a dot 110 


N 


&N (Noshow command) 13 

NO HOLD FILE (while using 
APA) 11 

NO PROGRAM (while using 
APA) 11 

nonreferenced REM 
statements 12 

Noshow (&N) 13 

numbering programs 5 


Oo 


original parameters 142 
overlay commands 129 
overlays 128 
overprint 

for the Apple li 28 

for the Apple lie 65 


P 


packed line 
for the Apple ll 44 
options 81 
page 
primary 126. 130 
secondary 130 
page © memory usage 
for the Apple |I! 50 
for the Appie lie 86 
page scrolling 127 
POKEs and CALLs 49, 85 
primary page 126, 130 
print replace 129, 132 
“PRINT” to “?” 44, 81 
printer, while using Xref 13 
program editor. Applesoft 
BASIC 19 
program length (&L) 12 


program line 
completion of 30 
dense 
for the Apple li 45 
for the Apple lie 82 
PROGRAM TOO LARGE (while 
using APA) 11 
pure cursor moves 24 


Q 
R 


&R (Renumber command) 6 
RBOOT program 149 
reconnecting 14 
recovering from TEXT 

for the Apple Il 40 

for the Apple lle 77 
references, stopping display of 13 
relocatable format in HRCG 120 
Relocating Loader 102, 149-151 
relocating loader programs 149 
REM deleters 

for the Apple li 29 

for the Apple lle 66 
REM statements 

nonreferenced 12 

removing 12 
removing REM statements 12 
Renumber command (&R) in 

APA 6 
replacing a string 

for the Apple li 36 

for the Apple lle 73 
replacing globally 

for the Apple II 37 

for the Apple lle 74 

dangers of 
for the Apple li 43 
for the Apple lle 80 

replacing selectively 

for the Apple I! 36 

for the Apple lle 73 
REPT key 30 
restoring characters 

for the Apple |i 28 

for the Apple lle 65 
restoring standard parameters of 

HRCG 133 
retrieving characters 

for the Apple |i 29 

for the Apple lie 66 
reverse overlay 129-130 
Rfiles 120 

created by EDASM 149 


177 


178 


RIBBIT 119 
right bracket (]) 

for the Apple ll 14 
RLOAD program 149 


S 


&S (Show command) 12 
save memory space 
for the Apple || 44 
for the Apple lle 81 
screen clearing 125 
in wrap text 128 
screen full of garbage 
for the Apple II 42 
for the Apple lle 72 
screen grid area 104 
scrolling 
for the Apple II 32-33 
for the Apple lle 69, 127 
terminated 
for the Apple Il 30, 32 
for the Apple lle 70 
literal 
for the Apple ll 34 
for the Apple lle 71 
uppercase and lowercase 
for the Apple Il 34 
for the Apple lle 71 
search buffer 
for the Apple II 35 
for the Apple lle 72 
searching for a control character 
for the Apple Il 35 
for the Apple lle 72 
secondary page 130 
secret of life 14 
selective replace 
for the Apple Il 36 
for the Apple lle 73 
SET, suffix 121 
shift half-dot 110 
Show command (&S) 13 
Show off 13 
SIR 
attaching to your program 90 
getting the routines working 92 
why you'd use 89 
with non-Appie products 89 
SKYLAB 119 
SKYLAB code, essential 
information 158 
special CALLs and POKEs 
for the Apple li 49 
for the Apple lle 85 
standard display differences 144 


Index 


standard features at start of 
HRCG 133 
status line 
getting rid of 
for the Apple ll 22 
for the Apple lle 59 
stopping display of references 13 
string 
copying 
for the Apple || 37 
for the Apple lle 74 
replacing 
for the Apple |i 36 
for the Apple lle 73 
searching 
for the Apple I! 34 
for the Apple lle 71 
structure of organized 
society 150 
System Identification Routines 
(SIR) 87-92 


T 


Technolalia 120 
technotrolis 102 
TEXT command 
for the Apple II 40 
for the Apple lle 77 
text overstrike 129 
text windows in HRCG 132, 137 
transparent and reverse 
overlay 129-130 
troubleshooting 
for the Appie ll 42 
for the Appie lie 79 
turning off automatic increment 
for the Apple li 23 
for the Apple lle 61 


U 


UNABLE TO LOAD message 121 
underscore (__) 

for the Apple |! 14 
unexpected results 

in ANIMATRIX 111 

in Boston Window 79 
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